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FINDING “LOST” POLICYHOLDERS 
IS PART OF EQUITABLE SERVICE 





*Expressions of gratitude and appreciation such as this, 
when “Lost” policyholders are finally found, compen- 
sate The Equitable’s Lost Policybolders Unit for what 
may be months or years of effort dating from the 
return of an envelope marked “Address unknown.” 





ive pretty hard to conceive that a man could forget he owned a life insurance policy. 


But The Equitable knows from experience that some policyholders do forget. And looking for 
those ‘Lost’ policyholders to pay them money that’s due them, helping them to establish their claims, 
carrying the search, if necessary, from state to state and city to city, to locate their heirs, has long been 
a part of The Equitable’s service. 


The Equitable maintains a Lost Policyholders Unit in the Home Office. This Unit does not wait 
until claims have definitely matured but swings into action when contact has been lost with a policy- 
holder over any protracted period of time. 


Through the efforts of this Unit, employing all means of investigation and enlisting Equitable 
agents throughout the country to press the search, hundreds of ‘‘Lost’’ policyholders or their benefici- 
aries have been found and paid money that they did not know was theirs. 


The Equitable’s special organization to locate “Lost” policyholders evidences the thoroughness of 
a service which has but one aim—to see that the purposes for which people buy life insurance are car- 


ried out. 


THE EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
OF THE UNITED STATES 
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THE | PREPAREDNESS 
SPECTATOR Rockford Lifemen are Prepared Because: 


COMPENDIUM We issue every type of contract from yearly 


renewable term to ten-year endowment. 
OF OFFICIAL We write applicants from one day old to age 65. 
LIFE INSURANCE REPORTS We write substandard. 


We write from $500 to $100,000. 
Showing Detailed 


Analysis of All Legal 


Reserve Companies 


Attractive general agency contracts open in 
Indiana, Illinois and Iowa. 


Price - - $5.00 


ROCKFORD 
THE SPECTATOR Life Insurance Company 


CHESTNUT & 56TH STS. Rockford, Illinois 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. FRANCIS L. BROWN, President 
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Published by Reliance Life Insurance Company of Pittsburgh 


Individual Cases 








HERE is so much about life in- “FLASH 


surance that never emerges until The volume of new Reliance Life insurance paid 


for in September showed a gain of 10.4% compared 


gets dow -onsi Ags 
one really gets down to consider how with September, 1939. 


it can be applied to individual cases. 


Then, little by little, it becomes clear “FLASH 


how it can be used in one or another The National Sales Force of Reliance Life has 
started the 28th annual Caritas Cup Race. This 


of its varied forms to solve nearly traditional contest among the field departments stirs 
: : . fs, enthusiasm for teamwork and stimulates personal 
every financial aspiration of family production. Several Reliance agents who partici- 
life pated in the first Caritas Cup Race in 1912, and 

’ every contest since, are working hard for their 
Department to win in 1940. 


—Maasrachurel Mutual ~~ FLASH 
Life insurance in force with Reliance continued to 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY gain in September and at the end of the month 

Springfield, Massachusetts totaled $499,363,181. The goal of $500,000,000 

Bertrand J. Perry, President life insurance in force in 1940 is expected to be 
accomplished in October. 
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There’s Work To Be Done 


HE election of 1940 is over. Fought with all that intensity of 

partisanship and all the vigor and purposefulness that is char- 

acteristic of a cause espoused in righteousness, the campaign 
was withal truly and peculiarly American. So will be the sports- 
manship and unity with which the victor is greeted. More than 
ever before the presidential contest was between two contrasting 
personalities of supreme appeal to millions of men and women. 
The majority seemingly has decided and the country, as for more 
than a century and a half will accustom itself to the decision. 
Everyone will strive to get down to the business of making 
America progress and prosper. 

The Nation is faced with two problems of grave import and 
each of them is a challenge to our democratic integrity and 
perseverance. Across the sea a vicious war is raging. A united 
front and a common determination must inspire all to persevere 
in the will of a liberty loving people to encourage men and women 
in the other lands to reject the yoke of a political or an alien 
enslavement while at the same time preserving our youth from 
the ordeal of any fight which is not a defensive one. Within our 
own land the disintegrating and disabling disposition toward 
class thinking is a danger which might bring destruction to our 
fundamental democracy unless there is an evidence of conscious 
effort and honest willingness to sacrifice some personal objective 
to the end that once again high ideals and economic programs 
cross class lines as an influence and an animus for political al- 
legiance. To attain this desideratum men and women of all 
strata of the social and financial world might lend their assistance. 

America was builded and prospered because labor was repaid 
handsomely for its work and in due proportion to the surplus 
income derived from its craftmanship. At the same time capital 
was remunerated commensurate with its daring to risk and 
expand and pay those who toiled in its interest. This is the 
American way of enterprise. Under its aegis power and peace 
and joy of living was brought to this country through the years. 
of its existence. Without it in the future America cannot go 
forward to the new vistas in social advancement and in individual 
security indicated as its destiny by its past glorious history. 
Now is not the time for recrimination and regret. Now is the 
day for resolution to rebuild a faltering industrial empire. 

Men must work as ever to gain the goal of their plan. This 
is a necessity through the ages and remains a truism whether 
history is scanned or the future is envisioned. Men and women 
whatever their calling must be guided by the doctrine that their 
enjoyment of life as well as the peace and prosperity of all is 
dependent upon their ambition to work. This is as applicable to 
the insurance business as it is to any other activity. 

Life insurance has an ever growing stake in the affairs of this 
country whether viewed from an economic, a financial or a social 
aspect. As an institution it has an ever increasing influence in 
preserving the integrity of the individual’s independence and 
as well our established economic system. Life insurance men 
then have an especial obligation to maintain their institution 
and its many component companies on a high plane of perform- 
ance always responsive to the needs of a changing world and the 
dwellers therein. The services and the reputation of life insur- 
ance under every trial and test has been maintained on high. Its 
acceptance by constantly increasing millions of Americans proves 
this as a fact. The individuality of life insurance as a thing apart 
from any other human agency should be carefully guarded by 
its leaders. The public’s approval must be pressed with increas- 
ing vigor in order to emphasize to all and sundry the fact that 
life insurance means more to Americans than can be at once 
realized or casually visualized. 

In the years ahead more people will live free of worry because 
they were guaranteed financial security by life insurance than 


by any other institution or agency. 
Lae 
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SEVEN HUNDRED AND SIX- 
TY-SEVEN human beings in 1939 

in 224 cities of the United States 
came to an unexpected death. One 
out of every seventeen hundred peo- 
ple who lived in these cities in normal 
health, met a death which according 
to Worcester was without design and 
to Webster the result of an event that 
took place without foresight or ex- 
pectation. The death rate as a result 
of accidents in 224 cities of the Unit- 
ed States which had a combined pop- 
ulation in 1939 of 46,691,991 was 61.6. 
The extraordinarily high toll of 
deaths which are brought about from 
accidental causes in American cities 
might, at the first glance, be attribut- 
ed to the automobile as the dominating 
The automobile is undoubtedly 


Tseven -EIGHT THOUSAND 


Editor, The Spectator 


the largest single agency of unexpect- 
ed death, but it is by no means such 
an outstanding contributor as to ren- 
der the accidental deaths from other 
causes to be a negligible amount. In 
1939, of the total of 28,767 accidental 
deaths in the 224 cities, 8,806, some- 
thing less than one-third, were due to 
motor vehicle fatalities for a death 
rate per one hundred thousand of 
population of 18.9. This meant that 
19,961 accidental deaths were due to 
such other causes as falls, drowning, 
burns, shooting, gas and poison. The 
death rate from accidents other than 
automobiles in these cities, was 42.7. 
This is more than twice the automo- 
bile death rate. 

There would seem unquestionably 
to be a real field of endeavor for such 
public serving bodies as the National 


By THOMAS J. V. CULLEN 


ACCIDENTAL DEATHS IN 1939 


Nationwide Survey Shows 
Auto Fatalities Leading, 
But Other Causes Important 


Safety Council and the United States 
Chamber of Commerce for educational 
campaigns designed to reduce the ex- 
ceptionally high toll of deaths that 
are a result of carelessness in the first 
instance. There is no question but 
that carnage due to the operation of 
the automobile is yielding to the con- 
certed safety drives that are educat- 
ing the public to the necessity of 
greater care in their operation. When 
we realize that in these 224 cities 
deaths due to other accidents in 1939 
were more than double the accidental 
deaths of the automobile, then there 
can be had an appreciation of the 
work that must necessarily be done 
to reduce the toll of other death- 
dealing agencies. It is conceivable 
that as high as 30 per cent of these 
total deaths could not have been an- 











cause. 
Number of Deaths By Type of Accident and Age in the United States in 1938 

FA é¢ ¢ ¢ ¢€ € € ¢ € € ¢€ € € & ¢€ € g€ g 

> ¢ > > > > > > ~ > ~ ~ > > > ~ > ~ ~ > —) c 
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See a-eesPeseenaoneeesseseseeesbeesktey 
Attack by venomous animals 153 «17 6 § 4 w 14 5 6 4 7 4 13 7 WW 7 6 4 2 4 4 2 2 
Poisoning by food 606 58 29 27 11 27 21 20 31 24 #27 2 2 4 4 39 #22 «#37 «21 «3t (66 hUOlhlU2lU 
Absorption of poisonous gas 1,459 19 #11 7 18 10 36 115 113 103 116 117 141 131 118 113 88 75 55 42 16 3 
Other acute accidental poisonings 

(except gas) 1,437 48 199 110 39 27 #13 23 «51 76 105 117 136 120 94 71 52 36 30 27 12 4 1 1 

Conflagration 1,650 89 74 58 129 63 59 #47 #75 69 84 92 109 78 79 75 = 2 24 62 
Burns (except conflagration) 5,495 160 297 239 198 397 158 226 325 322 289 273 268 268 266 237 249 278 245 256 191 87 31 3 0 3 
Mechanical suffocation 1,269 1004 26 oo ok a ae a oe ae OR he ee ee Re ee ee es ee 
Drowning. 7,347 31 261 170 72 549 8641152 794 544 439 417 366 375 358 261 237 147 101 53 30 5 3 x 
Traumatism by firearms 2,696 10 14 17 21 121 296 529 326 257 190 194 148 152 122 96 77 42 2 9 3 61 #43 8 
Traumatism by cutting or piercing 
instruments 917 11 6 17 10 35 48 67 65 61 5! 72 6 61 70 68 61 56 38 19 9 § 4 1 
Traumatism by fall 25,455 150 111 95 77 287 329 482 520 518 553 643 792 932 1157 1207 1474 2086 2616 3633 3705 2617 1075 243 41 2 
Traumatism by crashing landslide 7,796 27 104 64 75 308 213 487 734 705 628 621 607 614 645 542 440 371 247 174 81 23 5 1 17 
Cataclysm 738 «14«Tsisa? 9 33 30 37 42 35 41 46 53 54 59 62 eo eo Ww 8 1 
Injuries by animals 473 3 «5 «5 4 2 272 19 10 15 10 18 21 37 38 #38 43 42 39 30 18 «4 «#3 > = 
Hunger and thirst =o 6 2 1 1 1 2 3 2 aw oh a a 1 
Excessive cold 213 «8 sy 3 6 8 2 3 a2 2 Se 8S e-e eS Oe U8 ls 4 
Excessive heat 437 «216 2 2 1 1 ae nBha eas S «SelUre.lUrSlUSlUmD 18 7 3 1 
— 396 1 2 6 @ 61 47 47 2 42 2 31 14 «618—CO3 8 5 3 1 1 
Due to electric currents 700 3 #6 1 21 25 59 100 90 109 112 72 71 38 20 13 #9 «4«@3 «21 «2 
Foreign bodies 702 280 121 63 #31 #16 «118 «10 0~=(68lhlCU8lU138 «(14 «(2 20 ll? hl CGC C2 lB 
Other Accidents 33,548 318 160 193 247 245 1295 1086 2352 3202 2542 2208 2148 2136 2291 2542 2294 2167 2096 1627 1277 682 299 71 15 3 8 
Violent deaths of unknown nature 10802 1 : 3: een = 6 oe Se hmehlhmrsl +l? , <4 


*Total accidental deaths. 


93,805 2291 1445 1109 949 852 3339 3254 5653 6476 5501 4917 5015 5031 


*Figures taken from Department of Commerce, Vital Statistics— Special Reports 


5380 5815 5276 5218 5544 5302 5733 4888 3136 1210 268 61 14 
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ticipated or foreseen and so 


pre- 
vented, but there likewise can be no 
doubt that careless handling of fire- 
arms and negligence in performing 
the duties incident to the ordinary 
walks of life have brought about al- 


most two-thirds of the untimely 
deaths now contributing to the total 
accidental death rate. 

The death rate for accidents at the 
seemingly high 61.6 per hundred 
thousand was, nevertheless, lower by 
1.2 per cent than it was in 1938. In 
that latter year, the death rate was 
62.8. The total number of deaths 
were only 118 more than they were 
in 1939, or 28,885, but the population 
difference between the two years of 
670,000 accounted for’ the 
rather important reduction in the 
rate when compared to the reduction 
of the total deaths. In 1938, too, the 
these 224 cities ac- 
counted for 9,068 deaths or a rate of 
19.7. The total accidental deaths, 
excluding those caused by the auto- 
mobile, numbered 19,817 for a death 
rate of 43.1. 

Perhaps in the 


some 


automobiles in 


contrast between 


Accident Death Rate for 1920-1938 


a 














Total Accidental Deaths (including automobile deaths) in Twelve 


Canadian Cities, 1938-1939 











RATE PER 100,000 








1938 1939 -— 

: Population Deaths Rate Population Deaths Rate 

Brantford, Ontario 31,549 21 66.6 31,497 11 34.9 
Calgary, Alberta 85,726 32 37.3 85,726 31 36.2 
Edmonton. Alberta 90,000 23 25.6 90,000 30 33.3 
Greater Victoria, British Columbia 65,000 25 38.5 65,000 34 52.3 
Hamilton, Ontario 155,376 70 45.1 154,915 55 35.5 
London, Ontario 76,138 33 43.3 76,099 38 49.9 
Montreal, Quebec 893,000 364 40.8 900 , 000 308 34.2 
Ottawa, Ontario 144,202 47 32.6 145, 183 50 34.4 
Saskatoon, Saskatchewan 42,038 10 23.4 42,295 5 11.8 
Toronto, Ontario 647 ,803 323 49.9 649,123 294 45.3 
Vancouver, B. C. 259 , 987 155 59.6 263.974 115 43.6 
Windsor, Ontario 109,093 25 22.9 108 ,879 23 21.1 
Total 2,599,912 1,128 43.4 2,612,691 994 38.0 
Tota! Automobile Deaths 312 12.0 320 12.2 
Total Accidental Dezths Excluding Automobile Deaths 816 31.4 674 25.8 
the two years of deaths due to auto- was actually less in number by 262 


mobile, and in the two years of deaths 
due to other accidents may be de- 
noted the important influence that 
effective campaigns for safety have 
upon public consciousness. In the case 
of the automobile, despite the in- 


creased use thereof and the greater 


density of the cities’ population, the 
actual number of deaths occasioned 
as a result of automobile accidents 


for a reduction 
3 per 


of about 


in accidental deaths 


cent 


and a 


com- 


parative reduction in the death rate 


of .8. 
institution 


It is conceivable that, wer: the 
insurance and 


‘ ther 


public-serving organizations not *on- 
cerned about the growing havoc rce- 


sulting from 
an increase of ‘ 
been inevitable 


(Per 100,000 population.—U. S. Registration Area of 1920) 
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Total Accidental Deaths (including automobile deaths) in Five Largest 
American Cities, 1938-1939 








RATE PER 100,000 








— - 1938———_——__-_-_-- _ 1939 — 

tion Deaths Rate Population Deaths Rate 

am 3,607,000 2,021 56.0 3,607,000 2,017 55.9 

it 1,561 ,000 663 42.5 1,600,000 635 39.7 

Los Angeles 1,422,036 1,757 123.6 1,450,619 1,735 119.6 

New York 7,492,000 ,832 51.1 7,575,000 4,003 52.8 

Philadelphia. . 2,053,327 1,087 52.9 2,065,735 1,062 51.4 

Total Accidental Deaths 16,135,363 9,360 58.0 16,298,354 9,452 58.0 

Tota! Automobile Deaths keen « 2,777 17.2 2,725 16.7 
Total Accidenta! Deaths Excluding Auto- 

mobile Deaths cache aie : 6,583 40.8 6,727 41.3 

cent reduction. This is further for a reduction in the death rate of 


stressed by the statistics that deaths 
from accidents, other than automobile, 
increased 144 in 1939 over 1938; a 
little less than 1 per cent to be sure, 
but nevertheless actually an increase 
in place of a decrease. 

A difference in the total popula- 
tion of the cities discussed, accounted 


the aggregate deaths of non-automo- 
bile accidents from 43.1 to 42.7, even 
though the total number decreased. 
The fact that twice the number of 
deaths were occasioned by accidents 
due to causes other than automobile, 
should bring home to all who have 
authority over the use of such in- 








strumentalities of death as firearms 
drugs, gases, cutting and piercing 
instruments, that they have a real 
public duty in considering measures 
seeking to prevent their abuse and 
their availability for uses which 
might result in body injury or death. 

In considering the record of the 
cities considered individually, it is to 
be noted that 124 thereof show a de- 
creased rate in 1939 from 1938 while 
93 had an increased death rate from 
accidents and 7 had the same rate. As 
compared with a similar tabulation 
for automobile fatalities alone, this 
record is strikingly similar, for in 
the automobile table it was shown 
that 97 cities increased their rate and 
3 had the same rate and 124 decreased 
the rate. 

The ten cities that had the highest 
accidental death rate in 1939 were: 
Vicksburg, Miss., with 185.7; Pensa- 








1 
Deaths Rate 


Population Population 

Akron, Ohio 249,000 810s «32.5 249,000 36.9 Evanston, lil. 70,000 57 = s«81.4 70,000 70 100.0 
Albany, N. Y. 133,438 107 80.2 134,335 118 87.8 Evansville, Ind. 114,000 640 siB6.1 114,000 60 «43.9 
Albuquerque, N 58.130 43 «74.0 59,664 4“ 77.1 Fall River, Mass. 114,578 42 36.7 116,907 36 30.8 
Amsterdam, N. Y 35,000 23 «65.7 35,000 32.0 («91.4 Fargo, N. D. 34,416 2 2 CT.4 35,080 20 «87.0 
Anderson, Ind. 46,000 39 «= 84.8 46,000 20 43.5 Fite . Mass. 41,700 35 «83.9 41,700 21 50.4 
Ann Arbor, Mich 29,000 15 81.7 29,000 20 69.0 Flint, Mich. 160,000 100 62.5 160,000 100 62.5 
Asheville, N. C 60,000 52 104.0 50,000 37s 74.0 Fort Wayne, Ind. 124,000 28 4022.6 125,000 28 22.4 
Atlanta, Ga. 300,000 178 69.3 300,000 151 60.3 Fort Worth, Tex. 188,908 100 652.9 192,635 105 64.5 
Atlantic City, N. J. 66,198 64 696.7 66,198 54 s«81.6 Galveston, Tex 54,000 69 127.8 54,000 45 83.3 
Auburn, N. Y. 35,011 18 = «1.4 35,013 22 ~=«62.8 Garfield, N. J 33,000 5 15.2 33,000 7 212 
Augusta, Ga. 63,000 61 «96.8 65,000 63 4 -:96.9 Gloucester, Mass. 24,164 27. «(111.7 24,164 20 «82.8 
Aurora, Ill. 50,000 14 28.0 50,000 12 24.0 Grand Rapids, Mich.. 176,000 91 «51.7 176,000 116 65.9 
Austin, Texas 80,500 45 55.9 93,000 42 4.2 Great Falls, Mont. 33,052 > 2s 33,052 16 «48.4 
Baltimore, Md 862,059 576 66.8 868,990 567 65.2 Green Bay, Wis. 45,000 49 108.9 46 ,000 42 (913 
Bangor, Me. 30,000 12 40.0 30,000 13. 43.3 G . N.C. 77,000 50 064.9 77,197 69 88.4 
Bayonne, N. J 88,979 30 33.7 88,979 3134.8 Greenville, S. C. 35,000 16 © 42.9 35,000 15 42.9 
Berkeley, Calif 102,020 48 8647.0 104,434 5855.5 arrisburg, Pa. 85,000 41 «48.2 85, 500 0 868 
Bi ion, N. ¥ 78, 163 66 0 084.4 78,791 58 873.6 Hartford, Conn. 185,417 113 60.9 187,957 98 «B21 
Birmingham, Ala 293,800 198 67.4 297,900 220 73.9 Haverhill, Mass. 50, 108 24«= «447.9 50,277 21 41.8 
Bloomfield, N. 38,604 7 18.1 41,646 3 7.2 Highland Park, Mich. 52,817 32s 60.6 52,817 25 47.3 
Boston, Mass. 808,504 634 78.4 811,816 585 72.1 Hoboken, N. J. 59,261 3559.1 59,261 23 (38.8 
, Conn. 149, 262 88 4059.0 149,570 147 98.3 Honolulu, Hawaii 153,073 72 «47.0 154,476 ey 4 

, Mass. 62,407 560 «89.7 63,035 57 9 90.4 Houston, Texas 359,416 248 69.0 367,450 234 63.7 
Buffalo, N. Y. 599,273 403 67.2 603,497 406 67.3 Indianapolis, Ind 372,100 322 86.5 372,100 200 7.9 
Burli , Vt 24,789 13 (52.4 24,789 22 088.7 Jackson, Mich. 59, 908 71 «(118.5 60, 501 57 094.2 
Butte, Mont 35,000 55 187.1 35,000 40 114.3 Jacksonville, Fla. 153,411 133 86.7 155,625 138 88.7 
» Mass. 121,178 4 37.1 122,062 57 0 48.7 Jersey City, N. J. 336,002 177 652.7 338,283 166 4.1 
Camden, N. J. 120,620 113 93.7 121,060 116 95.8 Joplin, Mo. 33,354 22 266.0 33,354 38 «113.9 
Canton, Ohio 116, 154 320 «27.5 117,935 51 0 43.2 Kalamazoo, Mich. 60,603 51 0 84.2 61,390 65 105.9 
Cedar Rapids, iowa 65,000 20 «(30.8 65,000 24 «36.9 Kansas City, Kan. 125,137 110 87.9 127,423 104 81.8 
Charleston, W. Va. 69, 000 19 48=- 27.5 70,000 8 11.4 Kansas City, Mo. 423,600 325 76.7 423,600 286 67.5 
Charlotte, N. 95,000 81 3s: 85.3 97,000 78 8= 80.4 Kenosha, Wis. 55,000 350 s«&63.6 55,060 316.3 
Chelsea, Mass. 42,673 25 «(58.6 42,673 21 «49.2 Knoxville, Tenn. 128,310 108 85.0 131,038 97 «= 74.0 
Chicago, til. 3,607,000 2,021 56.0 3,607,000 2,017 55.9 Lakewood, Oh 72,000 2 4838.8 72,000 2 0.3 
Chicopee, 41,952 19 46 45.3 41,952 6 14.3 Lansing, Mich 84,300 56 «66.4 84,300 65 O7..1 
Cincinnati, Ohio 491,229 457 93.0 491,229 445 90.6 Lawrence, Mass. 88 045 330 s«37..5 88.045 4 «80 
Cleveland, Ohio 945,600 544 657.5 951,400 543 57.1 Lewiston, Me. 36,000 8 22.2 36,000 2 «(6.4 
Colorado Springs, Colo 33,237 39 «117.3 33,237 35 «6105.3 Lex . Ky 50,000 20 4240.0 50, 000 19 «38.0 
Columbia, S. C. u u u 51,000 78 152.9 Lincoln, Neb. 86,000 51 0 88.3 86 ,000 5260.5 
Columbus, Ohio 333,646 287 86.0 338,868 301 88.8 Long Beach, Calif. 170,000 120 70.6 170,000 100 58.8 
Concord, N. H. 25,228 30 «118.9 26,228 29 «(115.0 Los Angeles, Calif. 422,036 1,757 123.6 1,450,619 1,735 119.6 
Corpus Christi, Texas 55, 168 33—Cs«59.8 59,469 47 «= «79.0 Louisville, Ky 351,500 61 «17.4 351,500 197 56.0 
Covington, Ky. 65, 252 50 076.6 65, 252 45 69.0 Lowell, Mass. 100,234 58 s«87.9 100,234 56 tCéSS.9 
Dallas, Texas 304,926 116 38.0 306,926 118 38.4 , Va. 40,661 47 «115.6 40,661 42 103.3 
Danville, 11! 37,000 52 140.5 37,000 62 167.6 Lynn, Mass. 100, 909 500 49.5 100,908 73 6072.3 
Dayton, 227,000 141 ~~ 62.1 234,000 158 67.5 , Ga. 53,829 72 133.8 53,829 65 «(120.8 
Dearborn, Mich 60,000 12 20.0 60,000 10 =-:16,7 Madison, Wis. 71,000 62 87.3 72,925 67s 
Decatur, iil. 62,000 330 s«83.2 62,000 42 «67.7 Maiden, Mass. 58,010 310 s«83.4 58,010 300s S.7 
Denver, Colo. 310,000 301 8 97.1 310,000 296 95.5 M er, N. H 80,000 42 «52.5 80,000 538.3 
Des Moines, lowa 142,559 123 86.3 142,559 140 98.2 Massillon, Ohio 26, 435 13 49.2 26 435 15 «96.7 
Detroit, Mich. 1,561,000 663 42.5 1,600,000 635 39.7 Medford, Mass... 62,704 300s «47.8 63,083 2 «42 
Duluth, Minn. 101, 463 71 = 70.0 101 ,463 71 = 70.0 Memphis, Tenn. 202,551 279 95.4 297,477 235 «678.8 
East Orange, N. J. 81,979 42 51.2 83,671 4 49.0 Meriden, Conn. 42,500 32 75.3 42,500 23 1 
East St. Louis, Ill. 78,174 96 122.8 78,724 93 118.1 Meridian, Miss. 60,000 51 3s: 85.0 60, 000 34s 87 
Eau Ciaire, Wis... 30,000 24 ~=—s«80.0 30,000 33 «110.0 Miami, Fia.. 140,000 102 72.9 140 000 87 ~— «62.1 
Elizabeth, N. J. 129,471 41 31.7 130,282 87 6 43.8 Middletown, Ohio 35,140 120 «(34.1 35,764 1008.0 
Elmira, N. Y. 46,775 39 0s: 83.4 46 ,876 4 «85.3 Milwaukee, Wis... 620,000 257 41.5 625,000 266 41.0 
E! Paso, Texas vi 100, 000 99 6. 99.0 97,500 92 «(94.4 Minneapolis, Minn... . 492,113 344 «69.9 492,113 336 «6 68.3 
Elyria, Ohio me 28,000 12 42.9 27,388 222: 80.3 Mishawaka, Ind... ... 30,000 16 = 3.3 30,000 12 #0 
Erie, Penna. ns 126,127 67 —s«883..1 127,499 76 «= «58.6 Mobile, Ala. fi 74,175 92 124.0 74,899 96 6128.2 
el 
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cola, Fla., 170.0; Danville, Ill., 167.6; eee 


Nashville, Tenn., 166.8; Columbia, Djistribution of Accidental Deaths (including automobile deaths) by 


S. C., 152.9; Mobile, Ala., 128.2; , = 
Macon, Ga., 120.8; Los Angeles, Cal., Population of Cities 


> ’ is, B. SSRs 
119.6; -—" St. Louis, I 18 RATE PER 100,000 
Concord, N.H., 115.0. It is to be . = —— OO i | 
noted that of these ten cities, Vicks- Population Deaths Rate Cities §=— Population —_Deathe 


. . Population 
burg was the only city which was Y 7,118,482 4,991 129 7,410,343 4,853 
15,701,128 10,002 


70.1 
included in the first ten cities having Soe'ans Pe png 4 23375 252 oe! 23 580’ 520 oe 
62.8 46,691,991 28,767 


the highest automobile fatality record. a a 
In the group, too, there is only one Total Automobile Deaths 8.806 
city having a population of more than a Deaths Excluding Automobile io 
a million. Eight of the others have 
populations less than one hundred 
thousand. Nashville, the second larg- 
est in the ten, has a population of est, Bloomfield, N. J., with a death States, two from New England, two 
about 165,000. Considering the ten rate of 7.2; Charleston, W. Va., 11.4; from the Middle West. one from the 
leaders geographically, it will be West Allis, Wis., 12.5; Chicopee, South and one from California. 
noted that six are located in the Mass., 14.3; San Jose, Cal., 14.8; Practically all of these again are 
South, two in Illinois, one on the Dearborn, Mich., 16.7; Worcester, comparatively small cities. Wor- 
Pacific Coast and one in New Eng- Mass., 17.7; Mt. Vernon, N. Y., 18.4; cester, Mass., is the largest in the 
land. New Rochelle, N. Y., 19.4; Garfield, group with a population of slighfly 
The ten cities which had the lowest N. J., 21.2. Included in this group less than 200,000 while all the rest are 
death rate in 1939 included the low- are four from the Middle Atlantic under 100,000. In considering the lo- 
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Regional Distribution of Accidental Deaths (including automobile 
deaths), 1938-1939 








RATE PER 100,000 


No. v - 

~ Cities Population 
East South Central... 12 1,750,056 
West South Central W 2,198,619 
South Atlantic. . 27 5,065,313 
Mountain . 8 718,521 
West North Central....... 15 3,005,641 
East North Central 52 10,238 , 599 
Pacific 15 4,223,385 
Middle Atlantic 44 14,822,598 
New England 40 3,999,519 

Totals t 224 46 022,251 


Total Automobile Deaths we 
Total Accidental Deaths Excluding Automobile. .. 


East South Central 
West South Central.... 
South Atlantic 


Mountain . 
West North Central 
East North Central 


Minnesota, lowa, 


- 1939 - 

Deaths Rate Population Deaths Rate 
1,283 73.3 1,768 ,523 1,464 82.8 
1,336 60.8 2,258,860 1,143 50.6 
2,585 51.0 5,246,215 2,606 49.7 
634 88.2 721,555 597 82.7 
888 62.8 3,047,287 1,914 62.8 
991 68.3 10,272,644 6,852 66.7 
835 90.8 4,279,068 3,765 88.0 
972 53.8 15,081 ,097 8,110 53,8 
361 59.0 4,016,742 2,316 57.7 
885 62.8 46,691,991 28,767 61.6 
9,068 19.7 8,806 18.9 
19,817 43.1 19,961 42.7 


Kentucky, Tennessee, Alabama, Mississippi 

Arkansas, Louisiana, Oklahoma, Texas 

Delaware, Maryland, District of Columbia, Virginia, West Virginia, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Georgia, Florida 

Montana, Idaho, Wyoming, Colorado, New Mexico, Arizona, Utah, Nevada 

issouri, North Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraske, Kansas 

Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin 


Pacific Washington, Oregon, Casifornia 
Middle Atlantic New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania 
New England. .. 


t Complete aggregate s—all cities 


Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode Islar.d, Connecticut 











cation of these different cities and the 
accident frequency therein, it is im- 
possible to say that there is any par- 
ticular locality where accident 
frequency is to be expected from year 
to year with an assured expectancy. 

A separate table shows the accident 
fatality record in the five largest 
American cities. These cities have a 
combined population of 16,298,354. 
It is interesting to note that these 
cities with just a trifle less than 35 
per cent of the population accounted 
for just a trifle less than 33 per cent 
of the total deaths. The combined 
death rate in 1939 of these five cities 
including automobile deaths was 58.0 
per cent. This was the same rate as 
that incurred in 1938, although the 
total number of deaths actually in- 
creased from 9,360 by 92 deaths. The 
increase in population accounted for a 
similiarity in the death rate. On the 
other hand, the automobile death rate 
decreased from 17.2 to 16.7 while the 
total accidental fatalities due to the 
automobile decreased from 27.77 to 
27.25. Deaths by accidents including 
automobile increased from 65.83 to 
67.27, or 144, while the death rate 
from accidents other than automobile 
increased from 40.8 in 1938 to 41.3 
in 1939. 


Only New York Increased 


Of the five cities, Los Angeles had 
the highest death rate and Detroit 
the lowest of 39.7, Chicago, Detroit, 
Los Angeles and Philadelphia showed 
a decrease in the accidental death 
rate while New York alone recorded 
an increase. It is interesting to note 
that the death rate from accidents 
including automobile in the five larg- 
est cities was lower than the death 
rate in the entire 224 cities. The five 
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largest cities record was 58.0 while 
the combined death rate was 61.6. 

A separate table shows the acci- 
dent record of twelve Canadian cities 
which, in 1939, had a combined popu- 
lation of 2,612,691. The total acci- 
dental deaths including those auto- 
mobile caused, numbered 994 with a 
death rate of 38.0. Of the total ac- 
cidental deaths 320 were caused by 
automobile for a rate of 12.2. Acci- 
dents other than automobile caused 
674 deaths having a rate of 25.8. 
There was a reduction of 5.4 in the 
death rate from 1938 to 1939 or from 
43.4 to 38.0. On the other hand, the 
automobile death rate in 1938 was 
12.0 against 12.2 in 1939 and the ac- 
cident rate other than automobile de- 
creased from 31.4 in 1938 to 25.8 in 
1939. 


Pacific Rate Highest 


Regional distribution of accidental 
deaths are presented separately. This 
shows that cities in the Pacific States 
had the highest death rate both in 
1939 and 1938 with a death rate of 
90.8 in 1938 and a reduced one of 
88.0 in 1939. South Atlantic cities, 
despite the fact that four of their 
number were in the ten largest had 
the lowest death rate for any of the 
Southern regions. The death rate in 
1939 was 49.4 whereas in 1938 it was 
51.0. 

In a table which presents the record 
of deaths according to size of city, 
it is to be noted that the cities with 
the lowest population, those having a 
population of 25,000 to 100,000, had 
the highest rate of death in both 1939 
and 1938. In 1939 the death rate for 
these cities was 65.5 whereas in 1938 
it had been 70.1 Cities which had a 
population range from 100,000 to 









500,000 had a death rate of 63.7 jy 
1939 as compared to one of 64.0 ip 
1938. Cities having a population jp 
excess of 500,000 had the lowest death 
rate of any of the noted groups, Ip 
1939 the death rate was 59.0 whereas 
in 1938 it was 59.7. 

A supplementary table compile 
from Special Reports on Vital Statis. 
tics of the Federal Bureau of Censy 
allows a study of accidental deaths 
in 1938 classified by type and age, 


Type and Age Groups 
In the age group 20 to 24 inclusive 
occurred 6476 of the total 
fatalities in 1938, numbering 93,805, 
This represented the greatest number 
of deaths by accident in any of the 


accident 


five-year age groups. The _ secon 
group included the ages of from § 
to 54, wherein the total number @ 
deaths was 5815. The third grow 
in amount was the advanced age of 
75-79 and the total deaths numbere 
5733. Of course, the death rate o 


the older people was higher than thox 
of the younger ages because of th 
greater youth exposure. The primay 
cause of death for the younger growyy 
was, naturally, the automobile, wit} 
drowning as the secondary cause ani 
crushing as the third. In the ag 
group of 50 to 54 the automobile stil 
stood out as the first cause of death 
with falls second. This order wa 
reversed for the ultimate age grow 
between 75 and 79. 

Considering the entire range @ 
ages from those under one year t 
100 and over as to the two primay 
causes of death from accidents, som 
rather interesting frequencies are dis 
closed. For the age group under om 
year, mechanical suffocation account 
for almost half the accide::tal death 
in this period with foreign bodies # 
the second cause. This presumabi 
comprises deaths caused by choking 
The most prolific cause of death 
babies of one year of age are burns 
with drowning, presumably in bath 
ing, secondary. 


Burns and Autos 

At age 2 the first cause is bum 
with automobile accidents second. Fa 
ages 3 and 4 automobile fatalities 
first and burns second. From ag 
5 to 24 automobile fatalities are fim 
with drowning second. Ages 25 to® 
automobile accidents are greatest wil 
death caused by crushing secot 
From ages 40 to 69 automobiles 
first with death caused by falls # 
ond. From age 70 to 99 falls are 
first cause with automobile accidetl 
second. Accidents caused to those of 
















a hundred, resulting in death, are ¢ 
first to falls and second to burns. 
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PLAIN HINTS 


TO LIFE SOLICITORS 


A collection of straight-from- 
the-shoulder sales suggestions 
that are intensely practical. 
Thousands of copies now in 


use. 
Price per copy, 50¢ 100 copies, $25 


THE SPECTATOR 


56th and Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 








RETIRED WITH AN INCOME 


Somewhere today, very probably, a man will 
retire to enjoy for the rest of his days a Fidelity 
“Income for Life.”” Thousands have done so 
since December 24, 1902, when Fidelity origi- 
nated this famous insurance plan. 


Fidelity is naturally proud of this contribution 
to the development of modern insurance, but 
Fidelity is equally proud of the many other effec- 
tive tools in its work kit—twenty-eight regular | 
policy forms, with numerous combinations of | 
supplementary agreements. 


Fidelity, now in its sixty-second year, operates 


in thirty-six states and the District of Columbia. 
More than 131 millions of assets. 


T DELITY MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 


WALTER LEMAR TALBOT. President 






































OPPORTUNITIES 


WITH 


A New England Company li- 
censed to transact business in 
Maine, New Hampshire, Ver- 
mont, Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island, Connecticut, Dela- 
ware, District of Columbia. 
Michigan, New Jersey, North 
Carolina, Ohio, Pennsyl- 
vania, South Carolina. 


Our combined Life and Non- 
cancellable Accident con- 
tracts are valuable sales aids. 


Write 
WILLIAM D. HALLER 
Vice-Pres. & Agency Manager 
UNITED LIFE AND ACCIDENT 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
CONCORD, N. H. 


Use the 
LIFE AGENT’S BRIEF 


order from 


THE SPECTATOR 
56th and Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia 























The Home Life Insurance Company 


of America 


PROTECTS THE ENTIRE FAMILY 
Home Life agents are equipped to serve every need for 


life insurance. Modern policies are issued, on both Indus- 
trial and Ordinary plans, from birth to 64 next birthday. 


A policy for every Purse and Purpose 


Basil S. Walsh Bernard L. Connor John J. Gallagher 
PRESIDENT SECRETARY TREASURER 


Independence Square Philadelphia, Penna. 






































Splendid General Agency opportunity available in New 
Jersey for personal producer who can develop territory. 
Lucrative territory in Ohio, Illinois and Western Pennsyl- 
vania. Real old time General Agency Contract. Build 
your own business with 


Eureka-Maryland Assurance Corp. 
of 


BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
Incorporated 1882 


T. J. Mohan, Vice Pres. Charge of Field 
A. Victor Weaver, Treas. 


J. N. Warfield, Pres. 
A. W. Mears, Sec'y. 
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ONNING diving helmets of 

thought, filled with the oxygen 

of foresight, life insurance pro- 
duction executives and 
last week waded below the surface of 
an intricate problem and emerged 
with a suggested program for a new 
system of agency compensation. The 
oceasion was the nineteenth annual 
joint convention of the Life Insurance 
Sales Research Bureau and the Asso- 
ciation of Life Agency Officers at the 
Edgewater Beach Hotel in Chicago, 
which ended on October 30. It was 
no Hallowe’en prank that the dele- 
gates staged. Rather was it an event 
almost as important to the life insur- 
ance field as was the national elec- 
tion to this country. Although the 
waves of discussion started by the 
divers’ entry into the subject will con- 
tinue to wash managerial shores for 
many months, it is probable that they 
will have a cleansing effect on the 


researchers 


whole question of agency remunera- 
tion. 

Devised by a special compensation 
committee, the new plan is simply 
this: To pay the established ordinary 
life insurance agent a commission of 
40 per cent the first year; a first re- 
newal of 15 per cent; a second renewal 
of 10 per cent; seven renewals of five 
per cent each; and a fee of 2 per cent 
following the tenth year and continu- 
ing so long as the policy is premium- 
paying and the agent is in the service 
of the company. Furthermore, the 
first three commissions would be fully 
vested. An additional suggestion was 
that in the event of the agent’s own 
death, it might be possible to vest 
other commissions to the extent that 
the margins would permit. Also the 
renewals and fees that would revert 
upon termination of the agent’s con- 
tract would be the primary source 
from which the excess of commissions 
during the first ten years over the 
usual scale, and the fees after the 
tenth vear, would be derived. 


Close Cooperation 


Presentation of the commission 
suggestions to the convention was made 
in a masterly fashion that had ob- 
viously been carefully worked out and 
coordinated by the committee’s ex- 
Never have the Research Bu- 
reau and the Life Agency Officers 
given such unified effort to any pro- 
posal, and its development by the 


perts. 


speakers was sustained, comprehen- 
sive and forceful, with a definite pro- 
gression from speaker to speaker that 
could not be misunderstood. Four 
men voiced the plan and elaborated 
on its background and its inherent 
factors. They were: M. Albert Lin- 
ton, president of the Provident Mu- 
tual Life of Philadelphia and chair- 
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AGENCY OFFICERS- 


Compensation and Selection 
Among Problems Considered 
At Chicago Annual Meeting 


man of the compensation committee; 
Laurence S. Morrison, director of re- 
search for the Research Bureau; E. M. 
McConney, vice-president and actuary 
of the Bankers Life of Iowa at Des 
Moines, and Charles J. Zimmerman, 
C.L.U., general agent at Chicago for 
the Connecticut Mutual Life of Hart- 
ford and president of the 
National Association of Life Under- 


former 


These men urged consider- 
ation of the proposals. The full mem- 
bership of the compensation committee 


writers. 


which spent months on the study is 


given elsewhere in this issue» (p. 17). 


No Increase in Cost 


Pertinent, from a public relations 
standpoint, is the fact that the new 
suggestions would not increase the 
cost of life insurance to the policy- 
holder. On the contrary, the committee, 
as Mr. Linton expressed it, “believes 
that a solution (of agency compensa- 
tion troubles) can be found within 
present limits of expenditure.” This 
official clearly enunciated the prin- 
ciples on which the new plan is based, 
and gave the objectives, which are re- 
produced on page 34. 

With the launching of the new com- 
mission proposal by Mr. Linton, it fell 
to L. S. Morrison to give details of the 
plan and to bring out certain beliefs to 
which the committee gives credence. 
These were: (a) There is too much 
emphasis on the first year and not 
enough on renewals, which means that 
the persistency side of the agent’s job 
is insufficiently stressed; (b) the 
agent’s income is too unstable because 
too great a proportion of his income 
derives from new business; (c) there 
is no logical reason for limiting re- 
newals to nine years; (d) the tradi- 
tional basis of compensation does not 
offer the agent enough security in 
later years. Mr. Morrison declared 
that the committee suggests, in prin- 
ciple: (1) A smaller first commission 
and larger first and second renewals; 
(2) 5 per cent renewals for the next 
seven years; (3) a fee after the tenth 
year, for the better agents, to run for 


the duration of service or until sup- 
plemented or replaced by a pension; 
(4) a pension upon retirement or upon 
the fulfillment of 
ments. 

Among othe 
by the committee, and as expressed by 
Mr. Morrison, were that the final net 


certain require- 


conclusions reached 


unit cost of any suggested plan should 
not exceed the present scale which the 
company may be using in other 
words, no additional cost to the policy- 
holder; that there should be no for- 
feiture or loss of renewals for tem- 
porary non-employment; that the 2 
per cent payable after the tenth yeai 
might be contingent upon a certain 
grade of persistency or upon a certain 
amount of insurance in force, or upon 
some other decided consideration, and 
that a reduced first-year commission, 
with equivalent increases in the second 
and third years, gives weight to per- 
sistency during the early policy years 
when danger of lapse is greatest. Al- 
though the face value of the proposed 
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ESEARCH BUREAU 


By W. EUGENE ROESCH 


Spectator Staff Writer 


new scale commission is greater than 
the “fifty and nine fives,” it was 
pointed out that the two sources fo 
the additional money are reversions, 
and expense savings from better effi- 
ciency made possible by a lower turn- 
over of agents and an increased pe. 
capita production. 

Evaluating the human desires of the 
life insurnace agent in the light of 
the new commission proposals, Vice- 
President Bankers 


Life of Iowa said that the field man 


McConney of the 


naturally wants to make a living on 
his job commensurate with what he 
could earn with his ability; that he 


wants to avoid violent fluctuations in 


his income after he is established, and 
that he desires some provision for his 
old age. Apropos of these require- 
ments, Mr. McConney said that the 
newly suggested commissions act as 
follows: (1) An 


writing a good volume of business 


established agent 


under the present system compares 


favorably in income with men in other 


ELECTED DIRECTOR 





Chester O. Fischer 





walks of life and the new proposal 
gives an even better income to the 
agent who writes good business; (2) 
persistent business written under the 
new proposal gives a better return 
than at present; (3) “Fifty and nine 
fives” does place a great emphasis on 
first-year commission resulting in a 
considerable fluctuation of income 
which would be smoothed out by the 
new proposal. However, declared Mr. 
McConney, “it must be reiterated that 
any change in remuneration is not by 
that very fact a substitute for better 
selection of men, improved supervision 
and the early termination of the con- 
tracts of the unfit.” Dryly he observed 
that “In our business you don’t have 


to keep the unfit for inventory pur- 


poses!” 


Criticism by Agents 

Criticism by agents of the existing 
plan of commissions was voiced by 
Charles J. Zimmerman, former presi- 
dent of the NALU, who said that the 
life insurance agent’s income, for the 
first year or two at least, was lower 
on the average than that offered by 
other lines of business to new sales- 


} 


men. The new field man, he averred, 
is given no set territory, no prospects, 
no customers who must use his com- 
modity, and cannot look forward to 
repeat orders with the same frequen- 
cy as salesmen in other endeavors. 
The established life insurance agent, 
said this speaker, feels that (a) pres- 
ent commission plans do not pay 
enough in the first two years; (b) not 
enough value is placed on quality 
business as against quantity business 
in the matter of commissions; (c) in- 
come is too irregular; (d) the agent 
is not equitably compensated for ser- 
vices rendered and it is illogical to 
discontinue payment of service com- 
missions after the tenth year; (e) the 
earnings of the average underwriter 
reach a peak at about the twelfth or 
fifteenth year and he cannot look for- 
ward to increased earnings from that 
time on; (f) there is no present pro- 
vision for retirement of the agent. 

















NEW OFFICERS 


Life Insurance Sales Research 
Bureau 


Chairman of the Executive Committee: 
Vincent Coffin, vice-president and super- 
intendent of agents for Connecticut Mu- 
tual Life, Hartford. 

Executive Committee Members elected: 
R. E. Irish, president of Union Mutual Life, 
Portland; Chester O. Fischer, vice-presi- 
dent of Massachusetts Mutual Life, Bos- 
ton; W. S. Penny, director of agencies for 
Sun Life of Canada, Montreal; and Ford 
D. Albritton, general sales director for 
Great Southern Life, Houston. 

Chairman of the Board: W. S* Penny, 
director of agencies for Sun Life of 
Canada, Montreal. 

Vice-Chairman: George A. Patton, vice- 
president of Mutual Life of New York. 

Directors Elected: Henry A. H. Baker, 
assistant general manager for Great- 
West Life, Winnipeg, Canada; George 
Chace, vice-president for Prudential, 
Newark; Chester O. Fischer, vice-presi- 
dent for Massachusetts Mutual, Boston: 
Dudley Owens, vice-president and secre- 
tary-treasurer for Lamar Life, Jackson; 
and J. T. Lynn, agency vice-president for 
General American Life, St. Louis. 


Officials of The Association of Life 
Agency Officers 


Executive Committee Chairman: F. H. 
Haviland, vice-president for Connecticut 
General Life, Hartford. 

Vice-Chairman: John H. Evans, vice- 
president for Ohio National Life, Cin- 
cinnati. 

Executive Committee Members Elected: 
Burke Baker, president of Seaboard Life, 
Houston; H. B. Wickes, general manager 
of Montreal Life, Montreal, Canada; and 
S. T. Whatley, vice-president of Aetna 
Life, Hartford. 








Mr. Zimmerman urged close study of 
the new plan, and action thereon, be- 
cause he believes it answers most of 
the current criticism of commission 
sales by agents; even though it does 
not touch the problem of compensation 
for new men and only goes part way 
toward solving the question of retire- 
ment. Agents believe, continued the 
speaker, that there should be some 
more adequate provision than now ob- 
tains for vesting beyond the third 
year in the event cf death or dis- 
ability of the producer, and that in 
such cases there should not be com- 
plete forfeiture of commission after 
the third year. On the other hand, 
he said, field forces realize that there 
must not be any increase in over-all 
cost of life insurance to the public. 
When presentation of the new com- 
mission proposals to the convention 
(Continued on page 16) 
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CROSS COUNTRY 


With The Spectator 





SURVIEWS 





White Sulphur Springs 


The Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission last week was criticized for 
its failure to make use of experienced 
actuaries to explain the scientific 
background in its study of life in- 
surance during tthe past year, by 
John M. Laird, president of the Ac- 
tuarial Society of America, in open- 
ing the biennial joint session of the 
Actuarial Society and the American 
Institute of Actuaries at White Sul- 
phur Springs, W. Va. 

“Although the investigation may 
have revealed a few minor flaws or 
mistakes,” Mr. Laird said, “this far- 
reaching inquiry has demonstrated 
that as a whole the officers have been 
true to their trusteeship and the in- 
terests of policyholders have been 
safeguarded. To sum up, in the 
words of a national cartoonist, who 
recognizes that practically all life in- 
surance profits revert to _ policy- 
holders, the case against the com- 
panies is, ‘They operated on a 
sound financial basis; they paid their 
claims; they built up reserves and 
made prudent investments; they even 


,” 


made profits. 


Making It Uncommon 


Mr. Laird expressed regret that the 
inquiry did not start by calling on 
actuaries to explain the basic prin- 
ciples of life insurance which dis- 
tinguish it from the common forms 
of commercial enterprise, namely: 

1. The contract is guaranteed for 
a lifetime and even longer. 

2. The risk, that is, the mortality 
rate, increases from year to year and 
if the policy is continued, eventually 
there must be a claim. As this in- 
creasing risk is covered by a level 
premium, a substantial part of the 
premium income must be set aside as 
a reserve to pay future claims. 

3. In life insurance the word “re- 
serve” is used in a special technical 
sense. It is not like the reserve for 
contingencies which in other lines of 
business the prudent management 
sets aside in large or small amounts 
for a “rainy” day. It is a definite 
liability built up by rigid mathemat- 
ical formulae based on mortality 
and interest tables. The assets must 
increase in proportion to these re- 
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serves even though the insurance in 
force may be decreasing. These as- 
sets belong to millions of policy- 
holders, and the share of each is, on 
the average, only a few hundred dol- 
lars. 

4. In the United States the most 
common mortality standard for re- 
serves is the American Experience 
Table but the substitution of a mod- 
ern table would not materially alter 
the aggregate reserve which must be 
held for future claims. The layman 
naturally assumes that under a mod- 
ern table with lighter mortality, and 
therefore lower net premiums, the 
reserves would also be lower. Actually, 
however, under a modern table the 
lower death rate is most marked at 
ages under 60, the mortality curve 
rises more sharply and at the older 
ages reaches practically the level of 
the American Experience Table. The 
company must therefore in the early 
years of light mortality set aside 
practically the same aggregate re- 
serves as before in order to meet the 
inevitably high mortality at the older 
ages. 

5. Although the reserves are stil! 
based on the American Experience 
Table, the mortality element in the 
price of insurance is determined by 
modern experience. 

6. Sometimes the actuary compiles 






John M. Laird 





a mortality table from actual past 
experience, but at other times he 
must assume a rate for the future. 
In the first case he simply tabulates 
what has already happened, but in 
the second he must use his best judg- 
ment as to what will happen. 

7. The price of life insurance can- 
not be moved up or down from month 
to month like the price of gasoline. 
In the long run, the price must be 
determined by the actual experience 
of the particular company. 

8. In life insurance, the price is 
found by combining the mortality and 
expense rates with interest earnings. 
On the investment side the policy- 
holder is in fact credited with the 
interest rate assumed in the premium 
or reserve and with any excess in- 
terest allowed in the dividend. 

“If these facts had been fully set 
forth at the outset, there would have 
been less misunderstanding and there 
would today be a better perspective 
on the way life insurance fits into 
the general economic set-up,” Mr. 
Laird said. 


Societies Cooperate 

Speaking at the recent joint meet- 
ing of the Actuarial Society of Amer- 
ica and the American Institute of 
Actuaries, just held at White Sul- 
phur Springs, Reinhard A. Hohaus, 
president of the American Institute 
of Actuaries and associate actuary 
of the Metropolitan Life of New York, 
declared that the relations between 
the Society and the Institute have 
been so harmonious as to deserve com- 
parison with the relations of their 
parent societies in England. Mr. 
Hohaus reviewed the progress made 
in the actuarial profession, its in- 
crease in membership and widening 
of activities. He pointed with pride 
to the fact that joint examinations 
by both organizations cover all the 
parts of Associateship, and that sep- 
arate committees of each body have 
now become joint. However, there are 
certain practical differences between 
the two groups, and each implements 
the other. 

“In these times of trial,” continued 
Mr. Hohaus, “we must all do more 
than espouse the democratic princi- 
ples. We must do more than believe 
in them or live them. We must accept 
without hesitation the responsibilities 
and the sacrifices that fall on each 
one of us. Most of us are en- 
gaged in life insurance—an institution 
which has for years played a very 
important part in preserving and 
strengthening our American way of 


life.” 
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Group Mortality 


Supplementing the experience pre- 
sented in 1932, E. E. Cammack, vice 
president and actuary of the Aetna 
Life Insurance Company, in address- 
ing the point meeting of the Actuarial 
Society of America and the American 
Institute, brought down to date the 
company mortality experience under 
group life insurance policies. As in 
the earlier investigation, mortality 
experience by industry was presented 
in great detail. 

Despite the fact that the disability 
provision in group life insurance 
policies was generally discontinued 
in policies issued after 1931 and re- 
placed by an extended death benefit 
provision, the death losses now being 
experienced under group policies are 
somewhat less than the death losses 
alone under the older type contracts. 
“In other words,” Mr. Cammack 
said, “one might say the elimination 
of the disability clause has saved all 
of the disability claims plus 6 per 
cent of the death claims.” 


Cost of Benefits 


Group policies usually provide that 
insurance may be continued on the 
lives of employees who are retired or 
pensioned. Mr. Cammack has investi- 
gated the cost of this benefit in an 
effort to find the answer frequently 
asked by policyholders—“To what 
point would the rate of my policy 
increase if I continue insurance on 
all my employees who are retired?” 
This cost will vary greatly, depend- 
ing upon the experience of the par- 
ticular group and on whether or not 
the full amount of insurance is con- 
tinued after retirement. The cost is 
relatively small to the employer 
where the active employees contribute 
at the rate of 60 cents per month per 
$1,000 of insurance and where only 
a small percentage of the insurance 
is continued. It also tends to be less 
in those cases where a flat amount of 
insurance is provided for all em- 
ployees than where the amount of 
coverage depends upon salary. Gen- 
erally speaking, however, the cost is 
appreciable. 

The cost of converting group insur- 
ance into regular insurance upon 
termination of employment is again 
investigated. Using the Aetna Life’s 
non-participating rates and cash 
surrender values, Mr. Cammack finds 
that, according to experience, if group 
conversions are distributed by age 
and plan in the same proportion as 
those of his company for the past 
year, the average cost of conversion 
will be $67.68 for each $1,000 of in- 
surance, 


The Census 


People may mislead the census 
enumerator by giving their incorrect 
ages but they cannot fool the stat- 
istician, Robert J. Myers, actuarial 
mathematician of the Social Security 
Board, told the meeting in discussing 
the reliability of census statistics. 
Basing his conclusions on a study of 
decennial census figcres dating back 
to 1880, he described several different 
types which appear consistently in 
census statistics. 

For some reason, not clearly ap- 
parent, there has been an incomplete 
enumeration of children in the first 
two years of life. These omissions 
seem to be somewhat greater in the 





case of colored than in the case of 
white lives. 

Possibly because of its legal sig- 
nificance, age 21 is given more fre- 
quently than might be expected from 
a study of population trends. An- 
alysis shows that men of 20 are more 
likely to stretch their ages in this 
way than women of that age. Census 
figures clearly bear out the commonly 
accepted notion that old people are 
inclined to boast of their years. Tests 
indicate that there were probably not 
more than 400 centenarians in the 
country in 1930; yet nearly 4000 of 
them were reported in the 1930 cen- 
sus. This tendency to exaggerate also 
doubtless exists to some degree among 
those over 90. 




















Watch a & guircel 


Through countless generations these tiny creatures 
have been teaching an everlasting truth. 


At this season of the year you will find one eating 
only a portion of the food he forages. 


The remainder he is storing away against the days 


when the ground is bare. 


He knows nothing whatever about life insurance, 
but he knows that his cache will be his insurance 


against death. 


Your prospect may be interested in this illustration. 





Home Office, NEWARK, N. J. 
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Asset Shares 


In a paper entitled “Methods of 
Calculating Unit Expenses for Asset 
Shares,” the joint authors, Edward 
H. Wells, mathematician, and Charles 
B. Laing, of The Prudential Insurance 
Company of America, described in 
some detail three methods that have 
been used for allocation of insurance 
expenses to the various groups and 
sub-groups of a company’s business. 

By the prorating method, insurance 
expenses classified in the manner 
shown in the Annual Statement may 
be distributed according to the amount 
of premium, the number of policies or 
the amount of insurance. They are 
then sub-classified into first year and 
renewal expenses. 

Using the method of analysis of 
operations, the expenses of each de- 
partment of a company’s business are 
separately broken down into those 
which arise from the acquisition of 
new insurance and those which arise 
from its subsequent administration. 
These are then sub-classified into 
expenses per policy and expenses per 
$1,000 of insurance. 

The third method is described as the 
functional method. It classifies all 
expenses according to the particular 
operation producing them, such as 
that of issuing policies, paying death 
claims, etc. These are then computed 
per unit appropriate to each function. 

Testing out the results of these 
three methods by means of asset 
share calculations on exactly the 
same total expenses, the authors 
reach quite different conclusions. This 
seems to indicate that, despite pop- 
ular impression, individual judgment 


JOINS SECURITY MUTUAL 





Robert S. Kohn 


The Security Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company, Binghamton, N. Y., 
announces the appointment of Robert 
S. Kohn as director of public re- 
lations. Mr. Kohn brings to his new 
position a varied experience, having 
been associated in newspaper work 
for more than eight years with The 
Post-Standard in Syracuse and The 
Binghamton Press. He entered news- 
paper work after graduation from 
Syracuse University at the age of 19. 
Mr. Kohn will also assume editorship 
of the house organ, The Roster. 
plays an important part in_ the 
assessment of expenses and the ap- 
portionment of surplus. 
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We are approaching the end of another successful 
record-breaking year. 


AMERICAN NATIONAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY 








JR., PRESIDENT 











Agency Officers—Bureau 
(Continued from page 13) 


had been completed, a general discus- 
sion took place from the floor. 
Gleaned from that discussion, and 
from subsequent comment heard at 
the conclusion of the meeting, The 
Spectator can point to the existence 
of disturbing factors which will be 
in the minds of some who consider the 
new proposals, particularly among the 
smaller Mid-Western life insurance 
companies. It is far too early in the 
history of this epochal suggestion to 
evaluate all the existing elements and 
difficulties, but it is already obvious 
that medium and small-sized Western 
companies view the plan critically, 
Many feel that the genesis of the plan, 
as starting from the line of the “fifty 
and nine fives,” is disadvantageous to 
them because they do not now, and 
never did, use the “fifty and nine 
F urther- 
more, State regulation of commissions 


fives” commission scale. 


and expenses is not as prevalent in 
their areas as it is in the East. Com- 
petition among them is keen. They 
are, necessarily, to a large extent de- 
pendent on part-time agents. Also, 
some point out, with but few agents 
remaining with any one company for 
ten years, or even remaining in the 
business that long, why so much con- 
cern over continuing fees after the 
tenth year? Use of the “fifty and nine 
fives” scale, according to comment, is 
prevalent in only about one-third of 
the member companies of the Research 
Bureau and the Life Agency Officers 
group, and that third represents the 
largest companies in the business. 
Another consideration was repetition 
of the fact that, at present, the aver- 
age life insurance policy remains in 
force only about seven years. None- 
theless, there was everywhere evident 
a determination to study the new plan 
carefully and see whether it, or some 
of its desirable features could be in- 
corporated in existing compensation 
methods, and ensuing months will 
doubtless clarify many of the issues 
involved. 


Agents’ Retirement Plans 

Not stopping at any arbitrary half- 
way mark, the men who reported for 
the special compensation committee 
went thoroughly into the question of 
retirement plans for agents, the atti- 
tude of agents on the subject, and its 
consideration by company executives. 
Charles Zimmerman gave it as his 
personal opinion, based on his experi- 
ences with the NALU, that “The field 
forces overwhelmingly endorse some 
contributory retirement plan.” The 
(Continued on page 20) 
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Continental American 
Promotes R. E. Halstead 


The Continental American Life In- 
surance Company, of Wilmington, 
Del., has announced the advancement 
of Ralph E. Halstead from the posi- 
tion of supervisor of agencies, a posi- 
tion he has held since joining the com- 
pany in 1935, to the head of the 
agency department with the title of 
superintendent of agencies. He has a 
record of 19 years in the business, 
fourteen of which were spent in the 
field. 

The same company recently an- 
nounced the appointment of C. C. 
McElheny as general agent in Bing- 
hamton, N. Y., where he will open a 
new agency. His territory will com- 
prise eight counties in central New 
York State. 


Behind the Agency 
Compensation Committee 


The suggested scale of compensa- 
tion for established full-time ordinary 
life insurance agents, as brought out 
during Chicago conventions last week, 
will create as much interest as any- 
thing in the business during the past 
decade. For that reason, The Spec- 
tator herewith lists the membership 
of the special committee, composed of 
executives in the Research Bureau and 
in the Life Agency Officers, which 
acted in formulating the proposals for 
consideration: M. Albert Linton, presi- 
dent of the Provident Mutual Life of 
Philadelphia, chairman; E. M. Mc- 
Conney, vice-president and actuary of 
the Bankers Life of Des Moines, vice- 
chairman; and these other members 
Claris Adams, president of the Ohio 
State Life of Columbus; W. M. An- 
derson, assistant general manager of 
North American Life of Toronto; 
Richard Boissard, vice-president and 
general manager of National Guard- 
ian Life at Madison; Jerome Clark, 
vice-president of Union Central Life 
at Cincinnati; Paul F. Clark, vice- 
president of John Hancock Mutual at 
Boston; Richard C. Guest, actuary of 
State Mutual Life at Worcester; L. S. 
Morrison, director of research for the 
Life Insurance Sales Research Bu- 
reau; Charles J. Zimmerman, general 
agent for Connecticut Mutual Life at 
Chicago; and John Marshall Hol- 
combe, Jr., manager of the LISRB. 
In addition Harry Wright has been 
asked to join the committee. He is 
president of the National Association 
of Life Underwriters and is associate 
manager for the Equitable Life of 
New York at Chicago. 
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"Sorry, Mr. McDumpling, but the Higgins Agency seems to have laid an 
egg in the Vice-President McDumpling Anniversary Campaign." 


Anent Persistency 


Of Business 


Do life insurance sales contests 
produce business that has a good per- 
sistency? They do if they are prop- 
erly organized, are arranged to solve 
definite company problems and are 
promoted enthusiastically and _ intel- 
ligently. That is the conclusion of a 
report on the subject, based on con- 
test business in 46 companies, and 
compiled by Henry Bossert, Jr., man- 
ager of the agency research depart- 
ment in the Provident Mutual Life of 
Philadelphia; and Lawrence J. Doolin, 
assistant manager of agencies in the 
Fidelity Mutual Life of Philadelphia. 

Does the Persistency Rating Chart 
(prepared by the Research Bureau) 
aid in solving agency equations and is 
it being currently used to advantage 
by the companies? “Yes” to both 
queries, says a report prepared by 
Donald G. Mix, manager of conserva- 
tion for the State Mutual Life at 
Worcester. 

What about persistency of monthly 
premium business? Well, there is a 
definite relationship between a com- 
pany’s minimum premium practice 
and its persistency on this class. Also, 
it is probable that the rather high 
minimum premium -necessary for suc- 
cessful writing of this business has a 


tendency to eliminate the types of 
buyers who most need the monthly 
payment plan. This general trend 
of thought is embodied in a report 
prepared by P. C. Irwin, associate ac- 
tuary of the Equitable Life of Iowa 
in Des Moines. 

At the joint meeting of the Life 
Agency Officers and the Research 
Bureau in Chicago last week, all three 
of the foregoing reports were dis- 
cussed—with conclusions as noted— 
by Donald G. Mix, chairman of the 
Persistent Business Committee. 


Mutual Life Liberalizes 


Removal of air-travel restrictions 
in its policies, for the entire western 
hemisphere, was announced recently 
by Lewis W. Douglas, president of 
The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York. 

The Mutual Life, early this month, 
liberalized its contracts, eliminating 
restrictions regarding air-travel in 
the U. S. The new clauses apply, in 
addition, to taking off restrictions on 
all American flag passenger air- 
travel, on regular routes between 
definitely established airports, to the 
West Indies, Central America, and 
South America. 
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Preparing for Program 
Interview 


Discussing the preparation of a pro- 
gramming interview, at the recent 
agency convention of the John Han- 
cock Mutual Life, John L. Bishop said 
that to do most anything successfully, 
you must have a plan or a method 
of procedure. Preparation for pro- 
gramming in life insurance can be 
broken down into the following four 
parts: 

1. Prospecting. 

2. Qualifying your prospect. 

3. Your soliciting document. 

4. Knowing your story. 

Good prospects for programming, 
according to Mr. Bishop, will in most 
cases be no younger than 25 and in 
most instances the best prospects are 
between 30 and 45. 

He outlined the two requirements 
that every good prospect for a pro- 
gram must have; he should be married 
with dependent children and earning 
upwards of $2,500 annually. 

“If he is earning less,” said Mr. 
Bishop, “he will not have the ability 
to handle a program and both you, 
as far as your time is concerned, and 
he, as far as satisfaction is concerned, 
will be a great deal better off on a 
single needs sale.” 

Summing up, Mr. Bishop said: 
“What we are looking for are men 
with financial responsibilities, the 
financial ability to handle a program 
and men possessing that intangible 
quality, vision—the vision to compre- 
hend what a program might mean.” 


The Psychology of 
Cold Canvassing 


Chester A. Cunningham discussed 
“cold canvass,” observing that it is 
ridiculous when you are selling a na- 
tionally known product, to offer that 
product to a group only the size of 
personal acquaintances and friends. 
“Whether potatoes or policies,” said 
Mr. Cunningham, “we should try to 
get our product before as many of the 
public as our facilities will permit. 

“What we have to sell is for all and 
sundry and an insurance man can 
function just the same as the sales- 
man of other products. The psychol- 
ogy of cold canvassing can be summed 
up briefly. The most important mental 
state is confidence in one’s self and 
the security of knowing that one can 
be of service. There is no need to 
dread meeting a stranger although 
it might be more natural to approach 
people we know. Personally, I would 
rather tackle a stranger. You will 
find that calling on strangers makes 
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‘Prospecting 


the process a very natural one and 
after awhile that there is nothing 
unusual in it.” 


Must Earn Right to 


The Interview 


Herbert J. Scheirer handled the sub- 
ject of the approach call, pointing 
out that prospects are divided into 
four classes: the people you know well 
and intimately; the referred leads, 
names given to you by friends and 
policyholders; neighbors; and people 
you do not know anything about. 

The first thing an agent must do 
in programming, according to Mr. 
Scheirer, is to excite sufficient interest 
on the part of the prospect so that 
he earns the right to an interview. 

“We can earn the right to the in- 
terview,” said Mr. Scheirer, “only 
by convincing our prospect that we 
are not out to ‘sand-bag’ him. A good 
approach technique is to offer to show 





; S EMBLEM of.a 


strong, enduring life in- 
surance company which 
for 72 years has adhered 
to principles of justice 
and friendliness. Well 
directed and soundly 
managed, the protection 
the Equitable of Iowa 
provides to policyhold- 
ers and their families is 


Outstanding by Any Standard 
of Comparison 


EQUITABLE 
LIFE of 1OWA 





the prospect what you have done in 
programming for another person. My 
experience in the majority of cases 
is that the prospect will become at 
least curious enough to want to see 
what we have done for the other fel- 
low. I like to call programming ‘an 
income schedule,’ pointing out that 
the majority of beneficiaries are wo- 
men who are more accustomed to re- 
ceiving a monthly or weekly allow- 
ance with which to manage their 
affairs. 

“Carefully avoid a monologue,” said 
Mr. Scheirer. “Ask questions in a 
way that requires an answer. Always 
retain your poise and confidence. Get 
the prospect talking and you will get 
your information more easily, nine 
times out of ten walking out of his 
office with his policies under your 
arm.” 

“In five minutes,” said Benjamin 
H. Hunt, in outlining the necessary 
work of a program to be done in the 
office, ““you can take off all the infor- 
mation you need from a policy to build 
his program. Assuming a man has 
12 policies, this amounts to only an 
hour’s work.” 


Complete Information 
Essential 


“It is important,” said Mr. Hunt, 


“to get the names of a man’s wife 


and children, as it makes the presen- 
tation much more personal. It is also 
essential to have full information as 
to his present financial condition, be- 
cause you can’t do a real job unless 
you know the following points: how 
much earned income he has; how 
much profit he earns and if it is 
income producing; whether he comes 
in on a pension plan of his firm.” 

By means of a simple chart, Mr. 
Hunt records all the essential facts 
on a man’s present policies and shows 
him how far his present estate will 
go toward reaching the goal he has 
set for himself in income for himself 
and his family. 

“Every day you work you are al 
actor,” Julian E. Morrow told the 
clinic in discussing the second inter- 
view. “When you are programming, 
you are playing the principal part im 
a drama highly important to yourself, 
your client, and your community, and 
success depends on how well you play 
your part.” 


The ideal Morrow 


setting, Mr. 
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pointed out, is at home in the evening, 
with the prospect seated at one end 
of a divan, his wife at the other, and 
the agent in the center. . 

“I prefer,” said Mr. Morrow, “to 
use a simple graph, using a blue pen- 
cil to indicate what the prospect’s 
present insurance will do, and a red 
pencil to show the completion of a 
desired program. I find this an effec- 
tive way of demonstrating the need 
for additional insurance.” 





Service Can Make or 
Break Agent 


The session on service and follow- 
up was conducted by Pliny Jewell, Jr., 
who defined it as “one of the most 
critical stages of the life insurance 
business.” 

“Service and follow-up,” said he, 
“which we might better call our ad- 
vertising, may make us or break us. 
If done as intelligently as the original 
sale, it can make our business more 
pleasant. Don’t forget—the average 
annual resales of the better producers 
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BUSINESS AS USUAL 


ODAY the peoples of the world live to- 

gether more closely than at any time in 
history. As a result, we do more specula- 
tive thinking about the effects of national 
events upon our individual lives. Unfor- 
tunately, in time of great stress, our specu- 
lations are likely to be distorted by fear. 
Among our acquaintances today we hear 
many opinions as to what will happen in 
our financial and industrial life; there is 
even talk of a general social and economic 
collapse. In consequence, we see our own 
affairs of every day business dwarfed and 
diminished by the shape of things to come. 

The normal tasks of business in these 
disturbed times are not unimportant. 
They are more important than ever. The 
whole national economy rests upon the 
production of goods and services to be 
used by and for society. It stands upon 
the efforts which each individual makes 
toward the productive process. There is 
at least this consolation in the present 
situation—that great changes have over- 
taken the nations of the world before, and 
out of them has usually come a better 
world. If we but continue with our indi- 
vidual responsibilities and ideals, we 
need not fear the future. 

As an underwriter, you represent one 
of the great institutions devised by man 
for his individual security—life insurance. 
You are the instrument by which this in- 
stitution renders an incomparable ser- 
vice. Do not allow yourself to be diverted 
by aimless and unprofitable speculation. 
Think deeply upon your own job. In life 
insurance, the slogan today should be in 
@ very real sense: "Business as usual."— 
A. J. McAndless, President, The Lincoln 
National Life. 








and Selling - 


is around 60 per cent. If we are fall- 
ing short of this, let’s take stock. The 
prospect must be constantly refreshed 
on his program. He needs to be re- 
minded constantly that he is shooting 
for a definite goal. Contacting clients 
is an art and it can never be done 
too much, if done prudently. You 
should contact for two distinct rea- 
sons: to hold your clients and friends, 
and to resell them. Don’t continue 
calling on your client without any new 
ideas. Give him something to think 
about and don’t merely discuss the 
weather. Be brief and to the point 
and get out; otherwise, you are a 
pest and only hurt your prestige and 
lose a valuable client. 

“A program,” concluded Mr. Jewell, 
“is like making a loaf of bread. Flour 
is your preparation, seasoning is your 
approach, milk is your office work, 
and a sale is the stirring and mixing. 
The service might be the yeast which 
should make a loaf many, many times 
the size of your mixture. If this is 
all put into the oven of intelligence 
and hard work, a golden loaf will be 
your just reward.” 


Three Classification 
Requirements 


Leaders in discussion in the Pros- 
pecting Round Table, conducted by 
Manuel Camps, Jr., General Agent at 
New York, were the following mem- 
bers of the Camps agency: John T. 
Haviland, Edward L. Sweedler, Wil- 
liam G. O’Brien, Chester A. Cunning- 
ham. 

John T. Haviland sets up the num- 
ber of people he must see each year 
into three classification requirements 
—the $3,000 average policy which re- 
quires 3360 calls a year to reach the 
objective of 84 cases; the below $3,000 
classification which requires more 
calls; the over $3,000 average classi- 
fication which requires few calls. 

“The higher you set your average 
policy objective,” said Mr. Haviland, 
“the more you can reduce the number 
of calls it is necessary to reach a 
definite income goal. 

“Every minute spent in a prospect’s 
presence trying to sell increases our 
chances to meet income needs. It is 
a fact that we must spend at least 
four hours every working day and one 
or two hours during as many evenings 
each week in the presence of pros- 
pects. We have just so much time, so 
many hours each day to work.” 
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The “Big Train” is on the rampage 
again! 





Johnny Sisk earned that nickname as 
a member of the mighty Marquette 
elevens of 1929, °30 and ‘31, making 
almost everyone’s All-American list. 


After a glorious season with the pro- 
fessional Chicago Bears, the “Big 
Train” began to make headlines of an- 
other kind—Bankers//felines, as a Mil- 
waukee agency salesman. 


Perhaps it’s because this is the time 
of year when he’s at his best. However 
that may be, the “Big Train's’ head- 
lines these days are bigger and better 
than ever. 


In the 37 days ended September 21st, 
for example, Johnny wrote $94,000 of 
new business in addition to serving 
most ably in his capacity as Milwaukee 
Agency Supervisor! 


As a famous ex-footballer, Sisk has 
lots of good company among Bankers- 
lifemen. Three of the many salesmen 
who once thrilled the stands with their 
footballing are: 


HAROLD VAN EVERY, for 
three years a varsity, halfback 
Minnesota Gopher; All-Ameri- 
can; winner of the Big Ten Con- 
ference Medal for Proficiency in 
Athletics and Scholarship; Green 
Bay Packer Professional; now a 
headlinemaker in  Bankers/ife's 
Twin City agency. 


JAMES A. McDONALD, All- 
American member of both the 
1937 and 1938 Buckeye elevens; 
baseball and _ basketball letter 
winner at Ohio State, too; an 
honor student, fraternity presi- 
dent; star of the 1938 College 
All Stars vs. professionals (Red 
Skins) game; now “carrying the 
mail’ as a member of Bankers- 
life's Columbus Agency; gradu- 
ate of the Company's District 
Sales Training School, candidate 
for next Home Office School. 


V. A. (BABE) LeVOIR, quar- 
terback and halfback on the un- 
defeated Gopher teams of °34, 
‘35, and 36; baseball letter-win- 
ner at Minnesota, too; member 
of 1936 College All-Star team; 
joined Bankers/7fe’s Twin City 
Agency as salesman in 1936, 
completed Company's sales train- 
ing course same year, qualified as 
a “Regionnace’” in 1937, as a 
President's Premier Club mem- 
ber in 1938, is now Agency 
Supervisor at Minneapolis. 


BANKERS LIFE 
PES MOINES COMPANY 











Agency Officers—Bureau 


(Continued from page 16) 


agents, he said, are unanimous in 
their belief that they should not be 
included under the unemployment 
compensation section of the Social 
Security Act. However, “If they are 
included under the Old Age Benefits 
of the Social Security Act, then addi- 
tional taxes would have to be paid by 
the companies as well as the agents. 
These company taxes would have to be 
passed on to the policyholder. If the 
agents are not included under Social 
Security, they can see no logical rea- 
son why an amount equivalent to 
Social Security taxes could not then 
be contributed by the company to- 
ward a retirement plan for the agent.” 
On the need for pensions for agents, 
L. S. Morrison agreed with Mr. Zim- 
merman by saying that “The reasons 
for a pension are obvious and an ade- 
quate pension, properly related to the 
agent’s performance, should be in- 
cluded in any plan of compensation.” 

President Linton, of the Provident 
Mutual, went even more deeply into 
the pension and social security prob- 
lem as it affects agents. Among other 
things, he pointed out that under the 
proposed new scale of commissions the 
2 per cent continuing would aid the 
agent who had long service with his 
company. He said it might be desir- 
able to find out whether the agents 
really would prefer a contributory 
plan as against a noncontributory 
plan under which the company would 
use its funds available for pension 
purposes to pay pensions to those who 
had attained a certain age after 
achieving a certain standard of per- 
formance over a given minimum 
period of time. 





Chicago-—First Day 





HAT the life insurance business 
val be well advised to induct 
the right kind of college graduates 
into its agency forces was the main 
idea advanced before the first day of 
the joint convention sessions between 
the Research Bureau and the Life 
Agency Officers at Chicago last week. 
As a matter of fact, “We need a plan 
that will get the college men we want 
rather than those that are passed up 
by industry,” declared Paul F. Clark, 
vice-president of the John Hancock 
Mutual Life, at Boston, who recited 
his own agency’s experiences with 
such effort during the days when he 
was a personal producer. His con- 
tention was that if 100 life insurance 
companies each would take an average 
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of 12 good college graduates a year, 
on the same basis as other industries 
now take those men, such a course 
would (a) improve the opinion of the 
life insurance business now held by 
colleges and, particularly, their place- 
ment offices; (b) give renewed hope 
to field managers and even to home 
office department heads; (c) bring in 
potential future managers to both the 
home office and the field, and (d) 
raise the prestige of life insurance in 
the minds of the public. The coming 
decade of the Forties, said Mr. Clark, 
will demand new responsibilities from 
management, and for that reason, “If 
we want college men in our business, 
we must be willing to make an in- 
vestment in them as other industries 
do.” College men, said the speaker, 





Paul F. Clark 


after graduation should be enrolled in 
home office positions (at around $100 
per month) and attend a company 
training school. 

Also at the first day’s sessions 
Vincent Coffin, chairman of the board 
of directors of the Research Bureau 
and vice-president and agency super- 
intendent of the Connecticut Mutual 
Life, came out with a forthright ad- 
mission of some of the criticisms that 
have been hurled at Bureau procedure 
and methods. He pointed out that the 
Bureau has tried to meet the charges 
of its critics and that it would devote 
more time to pure research than it 
has in the past. Furthermore, he told 
the convention that the Bureau dues 
have been reduced by about 25 per 
cent. Result of this will be that in 
1941 the dues will total $105,000 as 
against $140,000 before. Personnel of 
the Bureau has been reduced from 
17 to 35 employees, although there are 





about 50 companies eligible for mem. 
bership which do not now belong to 


the Bureau. Sales surveys will be 
continued, but on a more moderate 
scale than heretofore, and a new start 
will be made on research as such. The 
managers’ schools which the Bureau 
operates are, in fact, self-supportnig 
for 1941, said Mr. Coffin, and the in- 
ternal problems of agency supervision, 
commission compensation and others 
will receive full consideration. The 
speaker paid high tribute to the work 
of Miss Elizabeth Stevens as office 
manager of the LISRB. Mr. Coffin 
presided over the first day’s sessions. 

The problems of the man in the field 
were described to the convention by 
Harry T. Wright, president of the 
National Association of Life Under- 
writers, who said that the public sales 
resistance to the work of the life un- 
derwriter is greater than it should be. 
He recommended to the companies that 
they cancel off the unfit agents as 
rapidly as possible in order that public 
prestige may be enhanced, for “What 
the unfit agent does prevents the good 
man from achieving his full measure 
of success.” He suggested a close co- 
operation between the NALU and the 
Life Agency Officers as one means of 
meeting common difficulties with a 
united front, and he pledged the 
efforts of the various committees of 
the NALU to that end. 


Canadian Conditions 

I. G. Parker, general manager of 
the Imperial Life of Toronto, Canada. 
reviewed the activity of the Canadian 
companies in the face of the current 
war crisis and outlined some of the 
troubles that the Dominion companies 
had to face as a result. However, he 
stressed the fact that although inclu- 
sion of war risk clauses created some 
disturbance, it was only two weeks 
before the Canadian organizations 
agreed to uniform provisions for such 
clauses to cover the hazards of war 
and travel for their own policyholders. 
An important provision of those 
clauses, said the speaker, was that six 
months after the termination of naval, 
military or air service, the _policy- 
holder again secured full coverage 
under his policy. As to mortality fae- 
tors, Mr. Parker pointed out that no 
Canadian company, in the First World 
War, had failed to meet the extra mor- 
tality which that conflict imposed, 
even when it was followed by a serious 
extra death rate occasioned by the in- 
fluenza epidemic. Of course, Canada 
has no government war risk insurance 
—the business, very democratically, 
being given to the private carriers 
with premiums deductible from the 
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assignment of pay 
financing of those agents who trans- 
acted any considerable volume.” 
Prior to the opening of the first 
business session, the convention mem- 
bers had attended a luncheon meeting 
at which Albert W. Atwood, noted 
writer and president of the Society of 
Fine Arts, had described the attitude 
of the average prospect toward life 
insurance agents. Among other things, 
he stressed the fact that the agents 
fail properly to solicit young men of 
moderate means. It was his conten- 
tion that the cultivation of this mar- 
ket—against the day when those men 
would be in better circumstances 





would produce a constantly-availabk 
crop of good prospects. (See also page 


26.) 





Chicago—Second Day 





ATURALLY, the proposal for a 
N new scale of compensation for 
established, full-time, ordinary life in- 
surance agents drew tremendous in- 
terest during the second day of the 
annual Research Bureau and Life 
Agency Officers’ convention. That is 
fully outlined elsewhere in this issue 
(pages 12 and 34), but its importance 
did not entirely overshadow a day’s 
program of speakers that occupied 
the morning joint session. Particu- 
larly was that session impressive for 
the remarks made by isolgar J. John- 
son, president of the Institute of Life 
Insurance. 

Mr. Johnson told the convention 
that sustained research in human rela- 
tions factors—a great new develop- 
ment in American business and _ in- 
dustry promised benefits to the 
public which would be comparable to 
the gains already realized through 
He pointed to the 
establishment by the life insurance 
companies of the Dr. S. S. Huebner 
Foundation at the University of Penn- 
sylvania as a notable forward step in 


product research. 


the desired direction and then went 
on to say that “If the world had spent 
only a small fraction of what has 
been spent in product research on the 
investigation and study of human re- 
lations, many of our present problems 
Busi- 
hess is beginning to go out widely to 
feel the public pulse, averred Mr. 
Johnson, and to anticipate its needs 


might not be in existence now.” 


and desires before they become de- 
mands. 

Use of the Aptitude Index to bring 
into the business agents who will have 


soldiers’ and sailors’ pay. Nonetheless, 
said Mr. Parker, “The business of 
providing for monthly premiums by 
required some 








N. B. Woodson 


higher average incomes was described 
at the convention by F. Hobert Havi- 
land, vice-president of the Connecticut 
General Life of Hartford. The index, 
properly employed, will aid in improv- 
ing the percentage of agents retained, 
said the speaker, and “the entire busi- 
ness of life insurance, pooling its re- 
sults as a contribution in research to 
find common aptitudes is doing more 
than any other industry to refine the 
selection of salesmen.” He urged the 
companies to keep accurate records of 
the information and experience ob- 
tained by using the Aptitude Index 
during the next few years so that ad- 
ditional data may be accumulated and 
new factors be evaluated. Voicing his 
disbelief that any man in a metropoli- 





Francis L. Merritt 





tan city, earning less than $2,000 in 
the life insurance business, can ade- 
quately represent a company, Mr. 
Haviland said that his organization 
will take action in this regard (see 
page 27). 

Throughout all the years of the de- 
pression, the automobile industry 
never lost its optimism. It used adver- 
tising media to the fullest possible 
extent and the best possible advan- 
tage. It coined simple phrases that 
stuck in the memory and were with- 
out exaggeration. It spent millions of 
dollars to bring about public accept- 
ance of its product. As a result it 
won such public esteem that orders 
are even now ahead of deliveries. With 
the example of motor car manufactur- 
ers as his theme, George E. Lackey, 
C.L.U., general agent at Detroit for 
the Massachusetts Mutual Life of Bos- 
ton, told the Research Bureau and the 
Life Agency Officers that what life in- 
surance needs most at the present 
time is optimism, and that in large 
doses. One way of meeting this need 
is the induction of young college men 
into the business, men who are im- 
bued with youth and who can be moti- 
vated by optimism and enthusiasm. 


Selecting Managers 

That the ability to lead is the prime 
requisite in the selection of life in- 
surance agency managers was the con- 
tention of Albert Kurtz, research as- 
sociate of the bureau, who said that 
10 out of 12 men who have this qual- 
ity turn out to be successful. He based 
his conclusions on an extensive survey 
of managers which took into consid- 
eration not only their behavior rec- 
ords, but their character changes with 
the passing years. Oddly enough, Mr. 
Kurtz found that men of nervous tem- 
perament were also likely to succeed, 
but place, or even country, of birth 
had no special bearing on a man’s 
fitness to be a manager. Sense of 
humor is a vital factor in qualifica- 
tions for managership, declared the 
speaker, for successful managers, for 
the most part, have this attribute. 
However, age comes into the picture, 
and the man over 44 rarely makes 
good in the manager’s post. 

The second day of the convention, 
Oct. 29, closed with the report of the 
compensation committee and the re- 
port of the committee on persistent 
business as delivered by Donald G. 
Mix, committee chairman and man- 
ager of conservation for the State 
Mutual Life of Worcester. In the 
evening the delegates, by courtesy of 
Time, Inc., were given the opportunity 
to view the motion picture, “The Ram- 
parts We Watch.” 

(Continued on page 28) 
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HoME BENEFICIAL ASSOCIATION 
RICHMOND, VA. 
Non-Participating Regular Annual Premium Rates per $1,000 
American Experience 344° Reserve Rates Effective August 1, 1940 
Monthly Income Pr eS at ~~ Endow. 
Endowment at 65 
Whole 20-Pay. Endow. Ordinary 20-Pay. —- - Endow. Endow. Twenty 
Age Life* Life* at 65t* Life Life 15-Year 20-Year at60§ at65{ Prem 
10 «$13.24 $22.66 $25.37 $11.18 $19.14 $59.30 $42.50 $14.07 $12.80 $21.43 
"1 13.45 23.03 25.76 11.36 19.45 659.34 42.54 14.40 13.12 21.76 
12 «(13.72 23.41 426.19 11.59 19.77 59.38 42.58 14.76 13.45 22.12 
13 14.02 23.80 26.66 11.84 20.10 59.42 42.62 15.15 13.79 22.52 
14 = 14.33) 24.19 «27.18 §=12.10 20.43 59.45 42.66 15.57 14.16 22.96 
1 14.65 24.60 27.72 12.37 20.78 59.49 42.70 16.05 14.55 23.41 
16 14.99 25.02 28.21 12.66 21.13 59.53 42.74 16.34 14.81 23.83 
17 15.33 25.46 28.75 12.95 21.50 59.57 42.78 16.84 15.20 24.28 
18 8«=615.70 25.89 29.29 13.26 21.87 59.61 42.82 17.36 15.62 24.74 
19 16.07 26.34 29.86 13.57 22.25 59.64 42.85 17.92 16.07 25.22 
20 «6416.46 26.82 30.45 13.90 22.65 59.67 42.89 18.51 16.53 25.72 
21 16.87 27.29 31.07 14.25 23.05 59.70 42.92 19.14 17.03 26.24 
22 «417.30 427.78 31.70 14.61 23.46 59.72 42.96 19.81 17.55 26.77 
23 «17.74 «9628.27 32.36 «= 14.98 23.88 59.74 42.99 20.54 18.11 27.33 
24 «618.20 28.81 32.05 15.37 24.33 59.77 43.03 21.30 18.69 27.91 
25 18.68 29.34 33.76 15.78 24.78 59.79 43.07 22.11 19.31 28.51 
26 «619.20 29.90 34.50 16.22 25.25 59.82 43.12 22.96 19.99 29.14 
27 «19.74 30.49 35.27 16.67 25.75 59.85 43.17 23.88 20.70 29.79 
28 -32 31.09 36.06 17.16 26.26 59.88 43.24 24.86 21.47 30.46 
29 «620.92 31.72 36.91 17.67 26.79 59.93 43.32 25.90 22.28 31.17 
300 «21.56 32.39 37.77 18.21 27.36 59.99 43.41 27.04 23.15 31.90 
31 22.24 33.08 38.67 18.78 27.94 60.06 43.52 28.26 24.07 32.66 
320 «22.95 33.82 39.47 19.38 28.56 60.14 43.65 29.59 25.05 33.34 
330 23.70 (34.58 40.55 20.02 29.21 60.24 43.81 31.02 26.10 34.25 
340s 24.51 «35.38 §=641.57 «20.70 29.88 60.36 43.98 32.57 27.23 36.11 
35 25.36 36.22 42.64 21.42 30.59 60.50 44.18 34.26 28.42 36.01 
36 04«=s- 26.26 «37.089 «43.75 22.18 31.33 60.66 44.40 36.12 2.75 36.95 
37) 27.21 «38.01 = 44.91 22.98 32.10 60.84 44.65 38.16 31.20 37.93 
38 0s 28.21 «38.97 46.12 23.83 32.91 61.04 44.94 40.41 32.69 38.95 
390s «29.28 «639.97 47.40 24.73 33.76 61.27 45.25 34.35 40.03 
40 «6930.41 441.01 48.77 25.68 34.64 61.52 45.60 36.14 41.19 
41 31.59 42.10 50.23 26.68 35.56 61.81 45.99 38.10 42.42 
42 32.84 43.25 51.76 27.74 36.53 62.13 46.43 40.24 43.72 
43 34.17 44.45 53.39 28.86 37.54 62.48 46.90 42.60 45.09 
44 35.58 45.70 55.07 30.05 38.60 62.87 47.43 45.17 46.51 
45 37.06 47.00 31.30 39.70 63.30 48.01 
46 8 38.63 48.39 32.63 40.87 63.79 48.65 
47 «4.29 «649.83 34.03 42.09 64.31 49.35 
48 42.06 51.35 35.52 43.37 64.89 50.11 
49 43.91 52.95 37.09 44.72 65.52 50.95 
50 406 45.88 +9 54.63 38.75 46.14 66.22 51.87 
5! 47.96 56.39 40.51 47.63 66.98 52.87 
52 50.17 58.25 42.37 49.20 67.82 53.97 
53 52.50 60.23 44.34 50.87 68.73 55.16 
54 54.97 62.31 46.43 52.63 69.73 56.47 
55 57.60 64.52 48.65 54.49 70.82 57.89 
56 60.38 66.85 51.00 56.46 72.01 59.43 
57 63.33 69.34 53.49 58.56 73.31 61.11 
58 66.46 71.96 56.13 60.78 74.73 62.94 
59 69.77 74.78 58.93 63.16 76.27 64.94 
60 73.31 77.79 61.92 65.70 77.95 67.12 
61 77.05 81.00 65.08 68.41 79.78 69.50 
62 81.04 84.45 68.45 71.33 81.77 72.11 
63 85.27 88.17 72.02 74.47 83.94 74.94 
* Income $100 per month for one year. Commuted amount $1,184. + Premiums payable fer 
twenty years. § Premiums payable to age 60. { Premiums payable to age 65. 








Connecticut General Life 
Changes in Rates and 
Policy Forms 


Because of reduced interest yields 
on new investments, the Connecticut 
General Life increased its Perma- 
nent Plan and Single Premium Guar- 
anteed Cost Life Insurance rates effec- 
tive Nov. 1, 1940. Rates for Five and 
Ten Year Term Insurance and Extra 
Premiums for Family Income coverage 
remain unchanged. Rates for the 
Convertible to 65 contract are in- 
creased slightly at the very young 
ages. 

Reserves on all guaranteed cost 
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policies issued on or after Nov. 1, 
1940, will be carried on a 3 per cent 
basis and cash values will be increased 
accordingly as will also the maturity 
values of the Insurance to Age-Month- 
ly Income policies. The increase in 
cash values will to a large extent off- 
set the increase in premiums. 

The following minor changes in cer- 
tain policy become effective 
with the new rates: 

Endowment Contracts. The Endow- 
ment Maturity Option providing for 
continuance of insurance coverage 
subject to evidence of insurability will 
be discontinued. The Maturity Annu- 


forms 


ity Option will be changed to one pro- 





viding a monthly annuity for 10 years 
certain and life. 

Insurance to Age-Monthly Income 
Contracts. The Maturity Option pro- 
viding for continuance of insurance 
coverage subject to evidence of insur- 
ability will be discontinued. 

Life 20 Payment Endowment Addi- 
tion Contract. The Paid Up Policy 
Option II at the end of 20 years will 
be $1,500 regardless of age at issue. 
Because of this and the 3 per cent re- 
serve basis, the cash available under 
Options I, III, and IV will also be 
changed. Option V_ will 
monthly annuity for 10 years certain 
and life. 

Convertible to 65 Contract. The 
amount of annual credit on conversion 
will in most cases be slightly lower. 

The period for election of non- 
forfeiture options has been increased 
from 31 days to three months from 
the premium due date. This change 
required by the new New York law 
will be extended to all states. 

The company will issue contracts at 
the old rates where the application 


provide a 


and medical examination are com- 
pleted and mailed to the Home Office 
prior to Nov. 1, 1940. For present 
date conversions at the old rates it 
will be necessary that the signed re- 
quest for conversion be mailed to the 
Home office prior to November 1 and 
that the insurance contract be dated 
prior to that date. Applications for 
new business and for Term conver- 
sions which are completed on or after 
November 1 may, if desired, be dated 
back to save the age in states where 
it is allowed, but regardless of the 
date of the contract the new rates will 
apply. 

The usual 60 days from the date of 
the transmittal letter or the date of 
release, whichever is later, will be al 
lowed for the payment of the first 
premium under a policy issued at the 
old rates subject to the usual payment 
of interest at 5 per cent from the end 
of 10 days in the case of Single Pre 
mium Life Insurance. 
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THE TRAVELERS INSURANCE COMPANY, 
HARTFORD, CONN. 
Non-Participating Regular Annual Premium Rates per $1,000 
American 3°;, Reserve Rates Adopted October 1, 1940 
20-Pay. Retire- Retire- Retire- 
Life with ment ment ment 
Age Ordi- 20- 30- 20-Yr. 30-Yr. Guar. Income Income Income Term 
at mary Pay. Pay. Endow- Endow- Endow. atAge atAge atAge Expec- 10-Yr. 
Issue Life Life Life ment ment Add. 55 60 65 ancy Term 
1 $ £20.26 $ $44.39 $27.05 $ $25.64 $20.30 $16.59 $ $ 
11 20.51 44.43 27.09 26.54 20.94 17.05 
12 20.88 44.46 27.13 27.49 21.61 17.55 
13 21.26 44.50 27.18 28.49 22.32 18.06 
14 21.64 44.53 27.23 29.53 23.05 18.60 
15 22.03 44.56 27.27 30.64 23.82 19.16 
16 13.30 22.43 17.34 44.58 27.32 30.63 31.81 24.63 19.74 
17 13.59 22.83 17.65 44.60 27.37 31.19 33.04 25.48 20.35 
. : 18 13.92 23.25 17.98 44.63 27.43 31.71 34.35 26.38 20.98 
Baltimore Life Issues New 19 14.27 23.68 18.32 44.66 27.49 32.32 35.76 27.33 21.66 
ears . . ° : ae ae 20 (14.63 24.12 18.67 44.69 27.56 32.90 37.24 28.33 22.38 9.85 8.33 
Juvenile Ordinary Policies 21 14.97 24.55 19.00 44.70 27.62 33.47 38.78 29.37 23.10 10.18 8.39 
; ; ‘ 22 «15.34 25.00 19.35 44.71 27.68 34.04 40.45 30.47 23.85 10.36 8.44 
‘ome The Baltimore Life Insurance Com- 23 «15.73 25.46 19.72 44.73 27.75 34.67 42.11 31.64 24.66 10.57 8.49 
i > 24 «16.13 25.93 20.10 44.75 27.84 35.31 44.02 32.89 25.52 10.76 8.53 
pro- pany announces the extension of its 
ance [Ordinary coverage to juvenile. risk fW% EG BS GR oe BE Se ke es ny is 
\sur- from insurable ages 1 to 9. Twenty 27. 17.50 27.49 «21.36 44.92 28.21 37.29 50.66 37.17 28.43 11.66 8.69 
‘ ; 28 «18.00 28.06 21.82 45.00 28.37 38.00 53.24 38.71 29.46 12.14 8.75 
Payment Life and Endowments at 23 18.54 28.64 22.31 45.10 28.56 38.72 56.04 40.45 30.63 12.43 8.85 
* — 9 » ¢ ara iss > 
ddi- ages 17, 18, 19, 20, or 21 are issued 30 19.10 29.25 22.81 45.20 28.76 39.49 59.08 42.33 31.87 12.72 8.96 
cow . participating basis. For an ex- 31 19.66 29.84 23.31 45.30 28.96 40.22 62.38 44.33 33.17 13.35 9.10 
oliey on the participating ba n 32 20.25 30.47 23.83 45.42 29.18 40.96 66.00 46.48 34.56 13.72 9.28 
will tra premium, “Payor Insurance” may 33.20.88 «31.12 24.39 45.56 29.44 41.76 69.72 48.82 36.05 14.10 9.48 
a : ware ii 3421.55 31.80 24.97 45.72 29.73 42.54 74.08 51.35 37.66 14.86 9.71 
ssue. be added to the basic policy to pro- 
J -  S t- seetieal ’ » event 35 22.24 32.49 25.58 45.89 30.04 43.36 78.91 54.11 39.38 15.30 10.00 
t re vide waiver of premium in the even 36 23.05 33.29 26.28 46.16 30.45 44.27 83.10 57.18 41.30 15.78 10.33 
nder of the death of the premium payor, us- 37 23.89 «34.11 27.02 46.45 30.91 45.16 89.04 60.54 43.36 16.29 10.70 
og? ; , 38 24.77 34.95 27.79 46.76 31.39 46.09 95.32 63.97 45.44 17.25 11.11 
» be ually the father. 3925.69 35.82 28.59 47.10 31.92 47.04 102.81 67.99 47.82 17.84 11.59 
le a 40 26.67 36.74 29.45 47.48 32.51 47.98 111.35 72.46 50.43 18.46 12.13 
tain ‘ ace 41 27.69 37.67 30.33 47.88 33.13 48.98 120.61 76.23 53.24 19.08 12.73 
rea Lincoln National 42 28.75 38.63 31.25 48.31 33.80 49.98 131.92 81.61 56.31 20.30 13.39 
‘ 43 29.89 39.64 32.24 48.79 34.54 50.98 143.60 87.29 59.45 21.04 14.11 
Th Annuity Rates 44 31.08 40.70 32.28 49.32 35.35 52.05 159.15 94.07 63.13 21.82 14.94 
0 « 
; he Linc National Life Insuranc 45 32.35 41.82 34.39 49.91 36.23 53.15 176.79 102.06 67.19 23.33 15.83 
‘sion _ The Linc oln en al Life Insurance 46 33.67 42.95 35.55 50.52 37.17 54.22 110.14 70.59 24.21 16.78 
- Company of Fort Wayne, Ind., has an- 47 35.06 44.14 36.77 51.19 38.19 55.37 120.34 75.48 25.15 17.81 
er. iia adage ag 48 36.52 45.38 38.07 51.92 39.30 56.52 130.82 80.60 26.14 18.95 
non- nounced increased rates for their Sin- 49 38.08 46.69 39.45 52.73 40.51 57.71 144.78 86.73 28.07 20.21 
ased gle Premium Life Annuity, Single 50 39.72 43.06 40.42 53.61 41.82 £8.95 160.63 93.69 29.25 21.59 
Premium Immediate Annuity with 51 41.46 49.51 54.57 60.23 101.20 
from : . , ° 52 43.29 51.04 55.63 61.57 110.40 
andl Guaranteed Return of Premium, Sin- 53 45.24 52.65 56.78 62.96 119.77 
2 . " . 
a gle Premium Joint and Last Survivor 5447.30 54.35 58.03 64.40 132.28 
Ww . . - . 
" Annuity, Annual Premium Survivor- 55 49.49 56.16 59.40 65.90 146 . 40 
ae 56 51.80 58.08 60.90 
ship Annuity. The rate increases bring 57 54.25 60.12 62.53 
ts at = om ewes rue 7 58 56.86 62.29 64.32 
a these Lincoln National Annuity poli s  see2 04.81 98:28 
A cies into line with the annuities of a 
come ' a : ) 60 62.55 67.09 68.39 
number of other companies who have 61 65.67 69.75 70.71 
)ffice recently changed their rates. 4 —~ = = ae 
sent The rate change was made necessary 64 676.27 78.95 79.00 
7. gg 65 80.27 82.50 82.64 
es it by the lack of improvement in interest 
1 re- rates on investments and lack of any 
> the indication that there will be any im- 
and provement reasonably soon. ; ; 
‘i , . ‘aveling solely as such on a pass) ina ° * 
lated The new rates became effective Sep- a . y orely a8 suct - any Lamar Life Announces 
. icense passenger aircra providec o . 
. tor tember 16, 1940 r 
; for , 1940. ‘ : 
fo by an incorporated passenger carried Readjustment Policy 
— M e . on a scheduled passenger air service Issuance of a Family Income Re- 
a Mutual Life, New York regularly offered over an established adjustment Policy by the Lamar Life 
lat Further liberalization of restrictions passenger route for all trips confined Insurance Company was announced 
= regarding air-travel were announced to the limits of the States of the by W. D. Owens, vice-president and 
: e lately by Vice-President and Manager United States and the District of secretary, at the Annual Agency Con- 
3 wi of Agencies George A. Patton of The Columbia. vention held in Colorado Springs re- 
' Mutual Life Insurance Company of “Extra premiums or exclusion cently. 
te yr New York. clauses will be removed from existing The policy contract provides for 
eo Mr. Patton’s letter to the agency policies which would now be acceptable immediate cash payment of $500, 
‘oa force contains the following: without such extra premiums or ex- $100 a month for the first year and 
r “Hereafter there will be no restric- clusion clauses upon receipt of satis- $50 a month for the second year for 
tt ; Hons as to limits in amounts of insur- factory information regarding present the beneficiary. It provides an old 
— ance or extra premiums to be charged aviation activities and a proper re- age income at 65 for the insured. It 
‘a applicants for riding as fare-paying quest accompanied by the policy for is an ordinary life, endowment at 85, 
ss passengers (including a passenger endorsements.” plan contract. 
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ASSOCIATION NEWS 


Monday, October 21, 1940, marked the seventh regula) 
meeting of the Louisville Insurance Women’s Associa- 
tion, and also the beginning of their educational program 
for the fall and winter season. The group was addressed 
by Culver Vaughn, President of the Louisville Board of 
Fire Underwriters. 

Van H. Weathersby, Supervising Assistant for the 
Mutual Life of New York at Little Rock, has been named 
president of the Little Rock Life Underwriters Associa- 
tion, succeeding Thomas L. Harder, previous president, 
who recently submitted his resignation to the organiza- 
tion. Mr. Weathersby has been serving the insurance 
men’s group as vice-president, and he assumes the office 
as president as result of action taken by the Board of 
Directors. 

The 1940-41 directory of the American College of Life 
Underwriters has just been issued. It is combined with 
an announcement of the aims of the college and all in- 
formation necessary for attaining the Chartered Life 
Underwriters’ designation. 

A talk before the Life Underwriters’ Association of 
Kansas City was made November 7 on “Essentials in Life 
Underwriting Success,” and one on “Current Trends in 
Management” before the general agents’ and managers’ 
association of that city, by O. D. Douglas, general agent 
or the Lincoln National of Fort Wayne at San Antonio. 

The United Services Life Insurance Company of Wash- 
ington, D. C., has been admitted to membership in the 
American Life Convention. This increases the member- 
ship roll of the Convention to 158 life insurance com- 
panies—an all-time high. These member companies are 
domiciled in thirty-eight States, the District of Columbia 
and several provinces of Canada. 

Newly elected officers of the Home Office Life Under- 
writers Association of Kansas City are Charles D. Scott, 
Business Men’s Assurance, president; Pat Humphries, 
Kansas City Life, and Miss Katie Park, Kansas City Life, 
vice-presidents; Mildred Bockmohle, Business Men’s As- 
surance, secretary; and Homer Platt, Kansas City Life, 
treasurer. 

St. Paul Chapter of Chartered Life Underwriters has 
elected Walter F. Stone, Aetna Life of Hartford, presi- 
dent; Chester R..Jones, Massachusetts Mutual of Spring- 
field, vice-president; and Alan D. Harmer, Minnesota 
Mutual Life, secretary-treasurer. 

The Texas Association of Life Insurance Executives at 
its annual meeting recently in Dallas re-elected officers 
as follows: President, Burke Baker, Seaboard Life of 
Houston; vice-president, S. J. Hay, Great National of 
Dallas; secretary-treasurer, Paul V. Montgomery, South- 
land Life of Dallas. 

The thirty-fourth annual convention of the Association 
of Life Insurance Presidents is to be held at the Waldorf- 
Astoria, New York City, on December 5 and 6. 

The Birmingham Association of Life Underwriters wil! 
have as speaker on November 14, Lou Chapman, Life In- 
surance Sales Research Bureau, and on December 12 
C. Vivian Anderson, of Cincinnati, former president of 
the National Association. 
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NAME 


IN HOME OFFI 


The Scranton Association of Life Underwriters wil! 
hold its next meeting December 6. Willard F. Jones, as- 
sistant deputy of the Internal Revenue bureau, will speak 
on “Government Taxation and Its Relationship to Life 
Insurance,” and Louis W. Krober of the Scranton Lacka- 
wanna Trust Co. will discuss “Trust Companies, Life In- 
surance, and Estates.” 

The Iowa Quarter-Million Dollar Life Club will hold 
its first meeting on November 10, since formally organ- 
izing last spring in Des Moines. 

Lyman FE. King is the new president of the Dallas 
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N the basis of talks by agency executives at recent 
O conventions, the vital problems of selection and 
training of agents might be boiled down to formulae con- 
tained within the bounds of a couple of pretty gawsh- 
awful puns. Selection, I gather from those who would 
eliminate the unfit, amounts merely to the operation of 
straining and re-straining likely agency material through 
the sieve of performance; after that, continued training 
and restraining. Restraining implies a check on wasted 
and aimless effort on the part of new men; against the 
inclination to talk too much and against the tendency 
to use shotgun rather than rifle technique in both pros- 
pecting and presentation of sales talks. It requires train- 
ing and restraint, which amounts simply to business poise, 
for an inexperienced man to keep his interview at all times 
close to the fundamentals of the problem of client needs 
and policy performance. The agent must have a thorough 
knowledge of his subject, he must be prepared for the in- 
terview in hand and he must be able to keep it in hand. 
A single double-barreled question from a prospect very 
often will so seriously disorient an earnest young sales- 
man as to wreck his entire selling procedure—and with it 
his confidence in himself. 


NE of the addresses delivered before the Training 

and Retraining Forum at the Life Agency Officers 
meeting last week in Chicago went comprehensively 
into this phase of the subject. This was by Francis L 
Merritt, vice-president and manager of agencies of the 
Monarch Life, Springfield, Mass. He told a story of Calvin 
Coolidge having been seated at the Sunday dinner table 
when his wife asked, “What did the minister preach about 
today, Cal?” After a thoughtful moment, Cal replied, 
“He preached about sin.” “What did he say about sin, 
Cal?” <A puzzled expression came over Mr. Coolidge’s 
face, a few seconds of silence and then he answered, “He 
was agin it.” The point was made that Mr. Coolidge 
probably had a mental picture of what the minister had 
said in his sermon, but that he found it difficult to give 
re-expression to those thoughts. Although I prefer © 
believe that Mr. Coolidge hesitated only in a sincere et 
deavor to keep the wordage down in keeping with his 
accepted character, the point is still sound. If you dont 
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NEWS 


IND THE FIELD 


Chapter of Chartered Life Underwriters. Henry S. Miller, 
Jr., is vice-president, and Ben H. Williams, sec.-treas. 

John A. Witherspoon, general agent at Nashville for 
the John Hancock of Boston, and vice-president of the 
National Association of Life Underwriters addressed the 
Louisville Association at a luncheon meeting last week. 

John M. Holcombe, Jr., manager of the Life Insur- 
ance Sales Research Bureau, was the guest speaker last 
week at the monthly meeting of the General Agents and 
Managers Division of the Chicago Association of Life 
Underwriters. 












By Frank Ellington 
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believe it, ask someone suddenly to define “book” in a few 
short sentences, or to tell you w hat wind is. I like better 
his quotation from John Ruskin. He summed up the prob- 
lem of training, or of selling, when he said, “The greatest 
single achievement in the world is to see something clearly 
and to tell it plainly.” 


R. MERRITT emphasized further that he appreci- 
M ated the fact that good morale will favorably affect 
selling technique, but that good training will inevitably 
affect favorably the quality of morale. He asked his 
audience to consider the percentage of time spent by the 
baseball player, the prize fighter, the soldier or the public 
speaker in drill, training and rehearsal as against the time 
spent in actual performance. He said he was convinced 
that in many cases the salesman’s morale is destroyed 
because he does not know how to express himself effectively 
and in many other cases because of his adverse financial 
condition by the time he has commenced to learn how. 

ARKING back to the annual meeting of the Life 

Insurance Advertisers Association, held some weeks 
ago in Washington, there were some interesting sidelights 
on the job of selling presented in a discussion of the re- 
sults of a questionnaire sent to 500 subscribers of the 
United States News. From a return of nearly 50 per cent, 
among a comparatively well-to-do class of buyers, it was 
developed that over 90 per cent owned life insurance in 
substantial amounts. From a group of 197 answers to 
a question relating to number and amount of policies it 
was shown that those comprising this section owned 4.7 
Policies each, in 2.9 companies and for a total average 
of $24,088. Proving once again that the agent must pos- 
sess the capacity to make and hold friends, it was shown 
that 72 per cent of these men bought insurance in more 
than one company because of “a friend in the business,” 
while only 28 per cent offered the financially sound rea- 
son of a desire for diversification. Asked if they felt 
friendly enough with their agent to call him back for the 
purchase of additional insurance, 172 of the total replied 
that they did and would. But don’t wait for the call. 
Remember, that same man has switched nearly three times 
on account of he met a new friend. 






COMPANY HAPPENINGS 


Officers and directors of the Lincoln National Life of 
Fort Wayne gathered at dinner at the Fort Wayne Coun- 
try Club, Wednesday, October 23, 1940, upon the occasion 
of President A. J. McAndless’s fiftieth birthday and twen- 
ty-first service anniversary with the company. Arthur 
F. Hall, founder of the company and chairman of the 
board, served as toastmaster. 

A meeting of the Indiana field organization of the 
Great Northern Life of Milwaukee was held at Indian- 
apolis recently, under the sponsorship of Carl Songer, 
state supervisor. The home office was represented by 
E. H. Ferguson, assistant secretary of the company and 
president of the National Accident & Health Association, 
who explained the improvements in the commercial ac- 
cident and health line of the company brought about by 
the introduction of the new “500” Series of policies. 

Insurance men are now underwritten as Class “A” 
risks for accident insurance by The United States Life 
of New York, Mr. A. J. Mountrey, manager of the ac- 
cident and health department, announced recently. This 
change in underwriting rules, Mr. Mountrey points out, 
will mean a saving of 20 per cent to insurance men who 
are classified by most companies as Class “B” risks. 

The Hawaiian life insurance business of the American 
National Life of Galveston, has been reinsured by the 
Lincoln National Life of Fort Wayne. Approximately 
$2,500,000 of business was involved. The reinsurance con- 
tract became effective as of September 30, 1940. 

Agents of the American Mutual Life of Des Moines 
recorded another “Gain Month” in September—the twen- 
ty-first such month in the last twenty-three—by writing 
a volume of business 53 per cent greater than that of 
September, 1939. The gain in insurance written for the 
year to date is 11 per cent more than that of the corre- 
sponding period of a year ago. 

Ralph E. Halstead has been promoted to Superintendent 
of Agencies of Continental American Life of Wilmington, 
according to the announcement of A. A. Rydgren, pres- 
ident of the company. Mr. Halstead, who joined Con- 
tinental American in 1935 as Supervisor of Agencies, en- 
tered the life insurance business 19 years ago as an 
agent. 

The State Mutual Life of Worcester has announced 
that its net paid volume at the close of business on 
October 24 has exceeded the same figure for the entire 
year 1939 by a very substantial margin. 

The new ordinary paid business of the Shenandoah 
Life of Roanoke for September was 177 per cent of the 
paid business for the same month in 1939, and its paic 
business for the first nine months of this year was 153 
per cent of last year’s. 

Gerard S. Nollen, president of the Banker’s Life of 
Iowa, and W. F. Winterble, director of agencies, ad- 
dressed a group of agency managers from key cities of 
the Pacific Northwest at Spokane recently. 

Sales of new life insurance by the Northwestern Mutu- 
al of Milwaukee during the first nine months of this year 
increased 6.8 per cent over the corresponding period of 
1939. 
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Paul F. Clark Points Out 


Fundamental Course » e p ar tmen t a | 


Recruiting college men into the life 
insurance business was one of the 
steps recommended by Paul F. Clark, 
vice-president of the John Hancock 


Mutual Life, in addressing the Life AGENCY OFFICERS 


Agency Officers at Chicago on “The 








Fundamental Course.” The better N addition to the material in other parts 
men from our higher institutions of of this issue, this department is devoted 
learning, he said, should be taken into to digests of several of the more important 

at waite , addresses delivered at the annual meet- 
the business “on a guaranteed basis ing of the Life Agency Officers Associa- 
of compensation to be assumed large- tion and Life Insurance Sales Research 


ly by the companies.” Bureau, at the Edgewater Beach Hotel, 
Vice-President Clark, who was a Chicago, October 28-30. The general ad- 

meccentel wal = befece be dresses, the opening day's luncheon and 

— sstul general agent - me ” the Training and Retraining Forum are all 

coming a home office executive, viewed represented here. 

the business’s problems broadly, mak- 

ing recommendations here and there. 
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bility toward the agent, the manager f a cal 7. 
“ ; h h lack of when he becomes a “senior agent”; 
or general agent has shown a lack o ; ; ; 
S aieee “y th csimacmee that overage is paid to the super- 
responsibility for > same agents. ; : ; 2 
I meuty ten e same agent visor having him in charge. With 
Managers should be encouraged to oe . ; 
‘tali pager ii tee tt additional production the agent event- 
capitalize on > > 0 "e y the . 
_ lira — ually becomes a member of the firm. 


home office without relying on it too 

much. Mr. Clark also stressed the —__——— 

problems of selecting and training the 

managers. Home office schools should A. W. Atwood Gives Agents 


be used more for “training the 5 re ° 
2 ” . y 7 y 

trainers,” even though it may mean Buyer Viewpoint 

a reduction in the schools for agents. “Sell ’em young!” sums up as well 
There is a better opportunity for as anything one of the most construc- 


tive suggestions made to life insurance 


measuring the costs and results of 
agents by Albert W. Atwood, teacher, 


manpower building in the Industrial 


field than in the Ordinary, according author and business man, in his lunch- 
to Mr. Clark, who described the as- eon talk at the Chicago Agency Of- 
sistant manager plan as “the heart ficers’ meeting last week. Men with 





IT’S EASY TO SAVE MONEY WITH 


VARI-TYPER 


Compose copy for your bulletins, rate schedules, 
office forms, booklets, folders, etc., in your own 
office on the composing Type Writer with 
changeable faces and spaces. Any competent 
typist after proper instruction can Vari-Type 
your work to stencil, metal plate or photo-offset 
master copy with large savings and improved 
appearance. 
WRITE TODAY for new specimen port- 
folio “How Insurance Companies are 
Profiting With Vari-Typer” with actual 
samples issued by organizations in the 7 
insurance field. 


RALPH C. COXHEAD CORPORATION 


MANUFACTURERS OF VARI-TYPER 
333 Sixth Ave. New York, N. Y. 
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whom he had talked told him, he re- 
ported, that in their experience agents 
went after the elderly or middle-aged 
business men who already had their 
insurance programs in operation and 
neglected the younger men who were 
just starting to build up both family 
and protection therefor. 

Mr. Atwood’s talk was a presenta- 
tion of “The Buyer’s Viewpoint” and 
was based upon recent interviews with 
and questionings of men in various 
parts of the country and in diverse 
walks of life. His three essential 
questions were: What do you think 
of the agents who have approached 
you? Why have you bought life in- 
surance, if any? What do you think 
as to the safety of life insurance? 

He said that the interviewees showed 
much greater interest in the first 
query than in the two others together. 
As to the latter—their reasons were 
the common ones, and in general they 
believed that life insurance was as 
safe as anything could be in these 
shifting and dangerous times; the 
TNEC investigation had apparently 
neither aroused nor disturbed them. 

As to the agents, the report was 
mainly favorable. As noted three para- 
graphs above, the desirability of pros- 
pecting among younger men was 
brought out, and other positive sug- 
gestions were offered, but there was 
general approval of the agency sys- 
tem and recognition of recent im- 
provement. Programming came in 
for a share of commendation, and 
many men said that they benefited 
from the insurance surveys made for 
them whether or not they bought ad- 
ditional insurance. Criticism that 
was outright hostile was directed at 
individual, exceptional agents. 

Among his conclusions Mr. Atwood 
said: “It has been my observation 
that the better agents seem to be a 
good deal more sensitive to the major 
problems or particular legislative 
problems of the whole institution of 
life insurance than are many of the 
company executives. I am fully aware 
that a good many of the latter like 
the idea of having the agents carry 
the ball for them on _ legislative 
matters, but still and all it seems 
me that the agents do a more vigor- 
ous job of defending the institution 
than do the executives themselves. ..+ 
In the past there has been too little 
cooperation on the part of the com 
panies and too extreme a type of 
competition.” 
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F. H. Haviland Discusses 
Agent Selection 
Problems of selecting agents and 
the aid given by the Research Bu- 
reau’s Aptitude Index in solving those 
problems were discussed by F. Hobert 
Haviland, vice-president of the Con- 
necticut General Life, at the opening 
luncheon of the Life Agency Officers’ 
convention at Chicago. Two general 
factors influence the selection process, 
he said; these are “the quality of men 
first, and the quality of management 
second,” and the Index helps improve 
the first factor by measuring the can- 
didate’s personal history and person- 
ality characteristics. Two chief ob- 
jectives in its use are to increase the 
percentage of men retained and to 
bring in men whose average incomes 

will be higher. 

One question that affects both men 
and management is that of elimina- 
tion, Vice-President Haviland said, 
and referred to the action recently 
taken by his own company: “As of 
January 1, 1941, we will eliminate 
every man working in a metropolitan 
city of 50,000 or more, who has had 
three years with the Connecticut Gen- 
eral to learn the business and to de- 
velop a successful clientele, and has 
not produced $3,000 in new premiums 
during this past year. While tem- 
porarily this may adversely affect our 
total production, we are confident that 
in the next five years it will not only 
improve the quality of our field force, 
but give us more satisfactory produc- 
tion from a better quality group of 
select men.” 

Turning to the question of manage- 
ment, Mr. Haviland said that “good 
managers doing good work” are es- 
sential if selection is to be properly 
considered; “Too many men well 
chosen have left the life insurance 
business through lack of direction.” 


Morale Building Urged By 
James A. Giffin 

After discussing the research work 
which the Bureau is doing on morale 
building, James A. Giffin, assistant 
agency manager of the Phoenix 
Mutual Life of Hartford, told the 
Training and Retraining Forum of 
the Life Agency Officers at Chicago 
last week that if company executives 
realized the huge cost of poor morale 





Digest ..... 


among their field forces, three major 
changes in company operation would 
soon be made: 

“1. The morale of each person in 
each agency would be measured at 
regular intervals, and the success of 
each manager or supervisor would 
be judged in part by the morale of 
all those under him. 

“2. In the selection of managers 
and supervisors, steps would be taken 
to secure men whose point of view 
toward others makes them suitable 
for training in the principles and 
methods of morale building. 


“9 


3. Continuous training in the 
process of morale building would be 
given to all those in any way re- 
sponsible for directing the activity 
of others in the company.” 

Then he said that the problem of 
getting managers to understand, to 
accept and to follow and use the 
principles set forth in the Bureau’s 
volumes on “Morale and Agency 
Management” was primarily the re- 
sponsibility of the home office, which 
needed to work on it continuously. 





V. L. Bushnell Describes 


Equitable Schools 


A detailed description of the schools 
for agents run by the Equitable Life 
of New York was given by Vance L. 
3ushnell, second vice-president of 
that company, at the Training and 
Retraining Forum of the Life Agency 
Officers convention at Chicago last 
week. But he first outlined preceding 
discussions and concluded that “per- 
manently successful selling depends 
upon: (a) the development of an ef- 
fective sales technique, (b) profitably 
practised through systematically con- 
trolled work habits, in a (c) depend- 
able market developed’ through 
properly expanding prospect methods.” 

The Equitable, Mr. Bushnell said, has 
developed a special staff of twelve in- 
structor-salesmen and has based its 
present training program upon an 
analysis of their fieldwork results. 
The two-year educational program is 
divided into the primary, intermediate 
and advanced training periods. The 
primary period of six to eight months 
gives the basic knowledge of the 
business; the intermediate period for 
another six or eight months provides 
advanced training in special services, 
and the advanced period takes up 
estate planning service. 








No Laughing Matter 


“HARRY THE HEAD WAITER: ‘Does you want a 


paper, suhl!’ 


“CLUB MEMBER: ‘No, thanks, Harry; I'm tired 


of reading about Hitler.’ 


“HARRY (thoughtfully): ‘Youse right, suh, but it 
pears ter me lak dis here feller Hitler ain't no 
worse'n dis here fellow Mausoleum.’ 


Wuerein Harry unwittingly reminds life underwriters 
that the creating of financial security for widows, father- 
less children, and the aged is still one of America’s prime 
problems, for which life insurance provides the prime 


solution. 


WEIS COMPANY of 


BRADFORD H. WALEER, President 
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Years of Steady Growth 
Makes for Confidence in 
the Future 
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HILE AMERICA PREPARES to 

defend herself, all signs 
point to record levels for all in- 
dustries within the coming year 
—and probably to boom condi- 
tions for the next two or three 
years. 

Agents and brokers anxious to 
reap full benefit from this condi- 
tion will find the facilities of the 
Berkshire Life and its General 
Agents a real aid in actively 
soliciting business life insurance. 





The Life Insurance Agent can 
play his part as “Defender of 
Business,” by seeing that the key 
man in each important industry 
in his community is fully and 
adequately protected under a 
modern, liberal Berkshire Life 
policy. 

Our general agents are well 
qualified to handle all agents and 
brokerage lines. NOW is the 
time to discuss available con- 
tracts with any one of them. 


COTS AU BERKSHIRE Associate 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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(Continued from page 21) 





Chicago-Third Day 








HE framework of agency building 

was described to the Research Bu- 
reau and Life Agency Officers’ con- 
vention in Chicago last week by John 
Marshall Holcombe, Jr., bureau man- 
ager. His address was the final, but 
by no means least important, event 
of three days of intensive oratory, dis- 
cussion and pondering on agency prob- 
lems, and his comprehensive summary 
of the inherent items was widely ac- 
claimed. That framework, said Mr. 
Holcombe, involves (1) the objectives 
of agency building; (2) persistency of 
business; (3) production through pres- 
ent agents; (4) recruiting of new 
agents; (5) selection of men and man- 
agers; (6) training of personnel, 
(7) upbuilding of morale; (8) bal- 
ance and continuity between the ef- 
forts of company, manager and agent; 
(9) sustained effort. He told his hear- 
ers that throughout the convention 
they had in fact been present at some- 
old-fashioned 
when all 
for some 
same 


thing similar to an 
neighborhood “Raising Bee” 
gathered to erect a house 
particular landowner. In the 
research men and 


had 


manner, he said, 
gathered to 


insurance 


executives 
structure of life 


agency 
erect the 
sales work. 

The final day’s session, at which Mr. 
Holcombe spoke, was presided over by 
John A. Stevenson, president of the 
Penn Mutual Life of Philadelphia, in 
the enforced absence of Alexander E. 
Patterson, vice-president of the same 
company. Mr. Stevenson told the con- 
vention that the educational efforts 
put forth by the life insurance busi- 
ness of America through the N.A.L.U. 
and the C.L.U. have no counterpart in 
any country in the world and are trib- 
utes to this country’s system of de- 
mocracy and free enterprise since they 
are neither ordered nor conducted by 
governmental function. However, he 
stressed the need for continued study 
of factors in the life insurance busi 
ness because “life insurance compa- 
nies realize that they can’t be too opti 
mistic about any substantial increase 
in the near future in the rate of im- 
come obtainable on investments. 

Prior to the close of the last day's 
session of the Agency Officers and 
Research Bureau, there was an extel- 
sive forum on the general subject of 
training and retraining agents and 
managers. At that forum James 4 
Giffin, assistant manager of agencies 
for the Phoenix Mutual Life, we 
(Concluded on page 32) 
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By W. EUGENE ROESCH 


OME of the things I liked during the sessions, at Chi- 
S cago last week, of the joint convention of the Re- 
search Bureau and the Life Agency Officers—The way 
that E. M. McConney described “diplomatic cocktails” 
as being compounded of “Thimblefuls of ideas mixed in 
tumblerfuls of status quo and chilled with the ice of ir- 
resolution.” Any talk he makes contains several such 
Dorothy Parkerisms, delivered with a kind of tongue-in- 
the-cheek drollness. Just the same, he is that rarity 
among speakers—a man who can be humorous and stil! 
make sense. He also, as you doubtless know, is vice- 
president and actuary of the Bankers Life of Iowa at 
Des Moines. .. . The ironical fear, ironically expressed, 
of John Marshall Holcombe, Jr., regarding the title of 
his able address. That title was “Management In 
Action.” Marshall said he was glad that the printer had 
not made the error of joining the last two words and 
making it read ““Management Inaction.” If you are not 
aware that Mr. Holcombe is the very capable manager 
of the Life Insurance Sales Research Bureau, you prob- 
ably entered the business yesterday and have much to 
learn. Incidentally, Marshall did a bang-up job at the 
convention. . . . The appearance and actions of Paul F. 
Clark, Beau Brummel from Boston. Paul always looks 
as though he just stepped out of a bandbox, and his in- 
stinctive courtesy and unfailing suavity are the envy of 
many lesser mortals such as I. He is the more impressive 
because his sales record while an agent yet remains as an 
inspiration to field men, and his current work as vice- 
president of the John Hancock Mutual indicates his abil- 
ity to see the company side of the fence, too. . .. The 
intensity with which Ed Krueger, field service manager 
for the State Life of Indianapolis, follows the discussions 
during the Bureau and Agency Officers meetings. He is 
almost the first in the hall and the last to leave and, al- 
though he has been attending the sessions for more years 
than I can remember, he is as keen an observer as though 
each conclave were his first. Ed has been a bulwark of 
strength to the C.L.U. movement in Indiana and in the 
National Association of Life Underwriters. . .. The some- 
what pontifical appearance of Elmer Shurtleff, agency 
chief of the Victory Life of Topeka, Kansas; an appear- 
ance that, only momentarily, conceals one of the most 
genial spirits in the production field of Mid Western life 
insurance. Elmer’s agents stick to him like glue because 
they know he thinks first of them, and in their terms... . 
The forthright attitude and speech of A. B. Olson, vice- 
president of the Guarantee Mutual Life of Omaha. 
Whether you are in accord with all his views or not, you 
must admire his frankness and honesty, and you must 
admit that his methods and plans have gone a long, long 
way toward building the current fine record of his com- 
pany. Few men in the life insurance business are so 
wholeheartedly desirous of finding the answers to the 
problems that agency work entails, and few men have 
contributed more to the solution of those in any given 
organization. ... The fact that Herbert Lindsley frankly 
admits that his young son has outgrown the nickname 
“Kickapoo” which was originally bestowed on the child. 
Now, if you please, they call the kid “Bart.” Of course, 
by “Herbert,” I don’t mean Senator Lindsley who is pres- 
ident of the Farmers & Bankers Life at Wichita. I mean 
his son, who has a son who is the Senator’s grandson, if 
you get me! Sounds like Gertrude Stein! 





THIS WESTERN WORLD 






AGENCY NEWS 


Almost 80 per cent of all Bankers Life of Iowa agen- 
cies—42 of the 53—registered gains in life insurance in 
force during the third quarter of 1940. Highest percent- 
age of gain was that shown by the West Virginia Agency 
of Pryce M. Haynes. E. H. Blair’s Tennessee agency was 
second, and W. K. Niemann’s Des Moines agency third. 

Twenty Bankers Life of Iowa agencies have completed 
campaigns honoring President G. S. Nollen and Vice- 
President W. W. Jaeger. These 20 agencies, whose Nol- 
len-Jaeger campaign production totals more than $3,912,- 
000, are: Cleveland, Columbus, Cincinnati, Louisville, 
Tennessee, Quincy, St. Louis, Mankato, Twin City, Den- 
ver, Lincoln, Omaha, Salt Lake City, Chicago, Elgin, Los 
Angeles, Milwaukee, Madison, Eau Claire, and Appleton. 

The Nollen-Jaeger 60-day campaigns, which are not 
being run concurrently, will end November 16. Either 
Mr. Nollen or Mr. Jaeger conducts a meeting of each 
agency at the close of its campaign. 

Vice-President A. A. McFall of the Columbian National 
Life of Boston has just announced the appointment of 
George H. Webb, Jr., as his company’s new General 
Agent at Providence, R. I. This agency was formerly 
under the direction of Walter K. R. Holm, Jr. 

Continental American Life of Wilmington announces 
that C. C. McElheny has been appointed General Agent 
in Binghamton, N. Y., to open a new agency for the com- 
pany. Mr. McElheny is well known in life insurance cir- 
cles in Binghamton and vicinity, and his territory covers 
eight counties of central New York state. 

Dan Thomsen, general agent at Amarillo, Tex., for the 
General American of St. Louis, won the “President’s 
Cup” by showing the greatest percentage of paid premi- 
um increases for the quarter ended September 30. 

The American Life of Birmingham has opened a state 
agency at Nashville. J. M. Kile will be state agent. 

The Manhattan Life of New York announces the ap- 
pointment of Mr. P. A. Peyser as General Agent in New 
York City, effective October 28, 1940. 

N. H. Randall, representative for the Business Men’s 
Assurance Company of Kansas City, at Chillicothe, Mo., 
celebrated his twenty-fifth anniversary with the company 
October 22. 

Frank W. Frensley, Jr., of Oklahoma City, Okla., has 
been appointed field assistant, life, accident and group 
departments of the Oklahoma City, Okla., branch office 
of The Travelers. 

R. H. Wallace has been appointed general agent at 
Phoenix, Ariz., for the Occidental Life of Los Angeles. 

R. F. Thomas has been made manager of the Colonial 
Life of Jersey City at Newburgh, N. Y. Charles E. Diem 
has been appointed manager of the Reading branch. 

C. F. Galloway, of the Hays & Bradstreet, Los Angeles 
general agency of the New England Mutual of Boston, 
led all the company’s agents in the United States for 
September-in the number of lives insured. He has been 
in life insurance only two months. 

A. S. Craft has been appointed manager of the Roanoke 
branch office of the Shenandoah Life of Roanoke, and Joe 
W. Mann has been named manager at Charlotte, N. C. 


JUDICIAL 


The California Supreme Court granted Insurance Com- 
missioner A. Caminetti, Jr., on October 22 an alternative 
writ of prohibition, restraining the Superior Court of 
Orange County from making any decision in the case of 
the Alliance Mutual Life, a chapter 9 company. 
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ALONG CITY STREETS 


The Insurance Institute held its annual meeting the 
other day in the board room of the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters, an impressive apartment with a green 
carpet and comfortable chairs, and the whiskered por- 
traits of bygone dignitaries frowning down from _ th« 
walls, their clothes a history of American costume. 
Laurence Falls, of the American of Newark, presided, 
and did an excellent job, too. Each society and study club 
connected with the Institute had sent a representative to 
present a brief report, and Mr. Falls had something 
apposite to say about every one. Reminded us of our 
headmaster, who always found something interesting to 
say about each member of the football team when the 
time came to present the letters. 

The Institute’s annual banquet took place that evening 
in the Star Light Roof of the Waldorf-Astoria. I say 
“in” because the Star Light Roof turned out to be a 
room with little electric stars twinkling in the ceiling, 
rather than the open-air roof I had expected. Which 
was probably just as well, considering the weather. 
Before sitting down, we sang all three verses of the 
“Star Spangled Banner,” assisted by a copy of the words 
which the management had thoughtfully provided. Can 
anybody here recite the first line of the second verse?* 
Edward Hardy, the Institute’s Grand Old Man, pre- 
sented prizes to those getting the highest grades in the 
Institute’s examinations, and Frank Knox, Secretary of 
the Navy, was speaker of the evening. It was quite a 
military occasion: Rear Admiral Woodward and Lieu- 
tenant General Hugh Drum were there, as well as a mere 
colonel. Secretary Knox’s speech was all about national 
defense; if anyone hoped to hear his opinions on the 
election, he was disappointed. 

We shouldn’t neglect to mention the food. The turkey 
was easily the tenderest we’ve ever tasted, and we are 
an old turkey fancier. “Petite Marmite Henri IV” turned 
out to be soup, but with a name like that it couldn’t miss. 

. *“ 


Reynolds Pomeroy, of the Provident Mutual Life, whose 
office is located at 17 East 42d Street, was our first gen- 
eral agent of the week. Mr. Pomeroy, a gentleman of 
distinguished appearance wtih a humorous twirk to his 
smile, told us that there was nothing newsworthy about 
him or his agency. “I just sell people insurance,” he 
said. Mr. Pomeroy has been a general agent for the 
Provident since 1930, but he claims that his is not a 
real general agency because he has only about six agents 
working out of his office. 

Prior to 1930, Mr. Pomeroy was a general broker, and 
it was at that time that he originated the idea of solicit- 
ing policies for audit. Solicitors were retained by his 
office on a straight salary basis, and brought in policies 
for analysis which were examined by a staff of auditors 
to determine whether the same coverage could not be 
secured for a lower cost or whether a wider coverage 
could be acquired at the same premium. During a rising 
market the idea was a fruitful one, because holders of 
life insurance, whose incomes were going up faster than 
their insurance protection, were usually under-insured. 

Although he claims that his idea isn’t news now, we 
venture to imagine that Mr. Pomeroy’s method may again 
be significant in a future which looks to be preparing 
another boom. 

—JacK CHAMBERLAIN 





* The line is: “On the shore, dimly seen thro’ the mists of 
the deep.” 
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COMPANY CHANGES 


Ray H. Finger, superintendent of Eastern United 
States Agencies for the Sun Life of Canada has been ap. 
pointed manager of the company’s Los Angeles braneh 
where he will succeed H. S. Standish, whose retiremen; 
takes place shortly. Seth C. H. Taylor, now superip. 
tendent of Western U. S. Agencies, will succeed My 
Finger as superintendent of the Eastern United States 
Division. A. C. Coughtry, formerly associate superip. 
tendent of Western U. S. Agencies takes over sole cop. 
trol of that division and with it the title superintendent 
Western United States Agencies. 

Homer C. Wadman, formerly district manager of Quin. 
cy, Mass., will be promoted to regional district manager 
of eastern New England, for the John Hancock of Bos. 
ton. Edward H. Duffy will be transferred as distriet 
manager from Fall River to Quincy. He will be sue. 
ceeded by Lloyd F. McCarty, now assistant manager at 
New Haven. 

Occidental Life of Los Angeles has appointed J. W, 
Miller, generat manager for Canada, to the position of 
division manager for the Dominion, and has appointed 
his son W. Lockwood Miller, from assistant general man- 
ager to general manager. 

Ernest C. Hoy, who has been manager of the Newark 
division of the Sun Life of Canada, was tendered a din- 
ner last week at the Newark Athletic Club by the Gen- 
eral Agents and Managers Association of Northern New 
Jersey in recognition of his promotion to a similar posi- 
tion in Chicago. 

George Clark, who has been head of the life insurance 
department of the Ford Agency in Newark for the Secur- 
ity Mutual Life of Binghamton, has been made assist- 
ant superintendent of agencies for the company. 

C. L. Minahan has joined the Massachusetts Mutual 
of Worcester as assistant to Philip Englehart, general 
agent for Oregon. 

James M. Tory has been appointed manager of the 
Toronto Queen branch of the Sun Life of Canada, suc- 
ceeding E. P. Higgins, who leaves Toronto to assume 4 
head office position. 

Business Men’s Assurance of Kansas City has nameé 
H. G. Horn and B. H. Rogers to its field service claims 
department, under L. L. Graham. Mr. Rogers will be 
at the home office and Mr. Horn at Seattle. 

L. W. Parr, former superintendent for the Prudential 
of Newark in St. Paul, Minn., has been transferred to 
Madison, Wis., to succeed R. C. Stephenson, retired. 

M. I. Lindsy has been appointed Minneapolis manage! 
for the Great-West Life of Winnipeg, succeeding J. PD. 
Graham. 

Home Life of New York announces the appointment of 
Francis H. Low as superintendent of agencies. , 


DEATHS 


Harry M. Lavers, Philadelphia agency salesman for 
the Bankers Life of Iowa, died at his home in Phile 
delphia, October 10. 

William R. Hough, 72, affiliated with the Equitable @ 
New York since 1899, died recently at his home in Cam 
den, S. C. 

Fernand Baruch, 62, president of the F. Baruch Age 
cy, home office general agent of the Girard Life of Phila- 
delphia, died recently. 


DIVIDENDS 

The Shenandoah Life of Roanoke has declared a 6 pt 

cent dividend, payable November 15 to stockholders of 
record October 31. 
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BUSINESS IN BRIEF 


FTER being approved by Congress and President 
Roosevelt, the Lanham Act was placed in operation 
last week authorizing $150,000,000 for defense housing. 
The measure calls for the immediate construction of 
dwellings in 63 vital defense areas. Approved projects 
are estimated at $45,762,500 and are expected to be com- 
pleted within 4 to 12 months. The latest of the 63 proj- 
ects is located in San Diego, Cal., which is the center of 
West Coast activities. The housing emergency arose in 
that area due to the rapid progress of the largest naval 
operating base in the West, together with a military base 
and two airplane manufacturing plants. 


REAT BRITAIN, more determined than ever to 

stave off the ravages of Hitlerism, has placed or- 
ders for an undisclosed number of ships in the 10,000-ton 
cass with American shipbuilders, it was announced re- 
cently by Secretary of the Treasury Morgenthau. Mr. 
Purvis, chief of the British Purchasing Commission, re- 
vealed that Canadian as well as American shipbuilding 
facilities are being investigated to ascertain the number 
of ships that can be turned out. United States-made 
bombers are also in demand by the British. In some quar- 
ters, high ranking military officials have been rather cool 
io the plan, feeling that our own National Defense comes 
first, but other schools of thought believe that we should 
extend as mush help to Britain as possible. At any rate 
Great Britain is still holding her own, dishing it out as 
well as taking it. 





HE Bethlehem Steel Corp., headed by Eugene G. 

Grace, reported last week that the corporation is op- 
erating at 103 per cent capacity, and that earnings for 
the third quarter were equivalent to $3.63 a common 
share. A dividend of $1.50 per share was declared on 
the common stock. 


T this writing Wall Street is jittery about the elec- 
tion. Politics has been the leading factor in shaping 
security values, rather than war or business news. Busi- 
ness news continued favorable with the outstanding rec- 
ord going to the steel industry. Automobile production is 
considered about at the peak of expectations. Carload- 
ings and electric power output still continued their high 

trends. 

S 

TEEL ingot production in the United States last week 
a gained one-half point to attain an all-time high of 
96 per cent, according to The Iron Age. With greater 
employment of Bessemer steel making, all indications 
point to further rises. 

* 

OMPOSITE average security prices for the weeks 
C ended Oct. 26 and Nov. 2, 1940, according to the New 
York Herald-Tribune, closed on the New York Stock 
Exchange as follows: 

. Oct. 26 Nov. 2 
Mon. Sat. Mon. Sat. 


70 Industrials 135.09 135.60 135.42 136.75 


- fr 21.02 21.01 20.86 21.36 
100 Stocks ...... 100.87 101.23 101.06 102.14 


88.01 87.77 87.64 88.20 


—The Statistician 


30 Bonds 





The special Modernized Systematic Sav- 
ings Plan featured by the Bankers National 
Life Insurance Company is not only a good 
investment—it’s good business, and every 
dollar YOU invest in it does double duty. 


This Modern Plan has all the advantages of 
low cost ordinary life in event of death .. . 
all the advantages of endowment forms in 
event of survival . . . cash withdrawals with- 
out policy loan interest any time after pay- 
ment of second premium guaranteed 
interest at the rate of 344% on savings . 
privilege of reducing premiums to ordinary 
life rate at any time without evidence of 
insurability . .. payment of face amount plus 
savings in event of death . .. payment of face 
amount at end of 25 years. 


MONTCLAIR 





To Have And To Hold | 


he can invest the difference between low cost 
and endowment forms and be ahead of the 
game in event of premature death? 
you explained the difficulties of saving sums 
regularly 
earnings to work earning interest at once, of 
avoiding losses over so long a period? 


in the event of death pay his beneficiaries 
both his life insurance and savings accounts. 
Tell him the plan is also available to chil- 
dren ages 1 day to 1414 years for educational 
and protection purposes, with or without 
waiver of premium benefit on the parent. 
Would he be interested? . . . Think it over. 


BANKERS NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Have you a difficult prospect who claims 


Have 


. of putting new principal and | 


Tell him that you can do this for him, and 


NEW JERSEY 
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Agency Officers—Bureau 
(Concluded from page 28) 


into the merits of the report on morale 
which the bureau has partially com- 
pleted, and declared that one of the 
biggest assets, could it be tangibly re- 
vealed, in the financial statement of 
an insurance company would be the 
morale of field forces. 

On the subject of training agents, 
Francis L. Merritt, vice-president and 
manager of agencies for the Monarch 
Life of Springfield, declared that it 
was important to see the problem 
clearly in solicitation, and then de- 
scribe it plainly. The agent should 
have supervised, drilled rehearsal in 


his sales technique, said the speaker, 
but it should not be forgotten that 
“the best sales technique often origi- 
nates right in front of the prospect.” 
Mr. Merritt averred that “a good sales 
answer to an objection should not take 
more than one and one-half minutes.” 

In the same planned discussion, 
George Dunbar, assistant superinten- 
dent of agencies for the Mutual Life of 
Canada, described the manner in which 
his company furnishes a program book 
to managers; urges the managers 
themselves to write some business di- 
rect; trains them to set a good example 
to their men; stresses the need for 
keeping accurate check on themselves 
and their agencies, and compares the 
final results as between managers and 
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| e e it is our objective to provide our field | } 
| representatives with all necessary tools, | 
| tangible and intangible, with which suc- e 
cess is achieved in insurance selling. 99 
WALTER W. HEAD, President } 
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“HOW TO JUDGE a Life Insurance Com- 


pany,”’ 


a new brochure, is illustrative of 


the sales tools General American Life In- 


surance Company furnishes its agents to 


supplement their personal selling efforts. 


In it, 


“cold facts’’ 


come to life, in a 


warm, human presentation of manage- 


ment, 


financial soundness, 


record and 


service— the four standards on which any 
business must be judged. Thus it answers, 


simply and directly, the questions asked 
by selective buyers of Life, Accident, and 


Group insurance. 


May we send you a copy? Write Jack T. 


Lynn, Vice-President. 


GENERAL AMERICAN LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


WALTER W. HEAD, President 
St. Louis, Missouri 





MULTIPLE LINES: a ting « Noa-Partici ting « Salary Savi 
oe ns Health and H. 





Standard e« 


« Juvenile « Sub- 
ospitalization « Group Life 


Wholesale X~ . A. pees and Sickness « Group Accidental Death and Dismem- 
berment « Employee and Dependents Group Hospitalization with Surgical Procedure Benefits 
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with universities. 





agencies. Such comparison, he jp. 
sisted, will rouse the competitive spirit 
in managers and will result in better 
production of better quality business, 

The paper which had been prepared 
by Willard K. Wise, agency vice-presj- 
dent of the” Provident Mutual, was 
read in his absence by M. Albert Lin- 
ton, president of that company. Its 
conclusions, in the main, were that 
“people buy from the life insurance 
agent whom they have known for two 
or more years” and that “it is up to 
the agent to find the type of prospect 
to whom he can, for natural reasons, 
sell business, and then concentrate on 
that type.” 

The downward trend of the average- 
sized life insurance policy and the in- 
creasing lapse ratio demand that sell- 
ing methods be tested in the field, ac- 
cording to Vance L. Bushnell, second 
vice-president of the Equitable Life of 
New York, who was an important 
speaker on the training and retrain- 
ing forum during the Chicago conven- 
tion. He said that such field tests are 
best made at first with a small num- 
ber of agents in a given territory and 
that then results should be applied 
more widely. It takes a minimum pe- 
riod of two years to develop and train 
a new agent, stated Mr. Bushnell, and 
that man should have (a) good sales 
technique; (b) good prospecting meth- 
ods; and (c) good work habits. 

A summary of the forum on train- 
ing and retraining was made by B. N. 
Woodson, director of service for the 
Research Bureau, who brought out the 
most pertinent points adduced by the 
various speakers and later concluded: 
“The need for continuous training and 
retraining is more and more apparent. 
The public demand for better informed 
and better qualified agents, the agent’s 
plea for better training over a long 
period of time, the manager's need 
for every help he can get, the need 
for further economies and efficiency 
in the agency department—all com- 
bine to create a pronounced increase 
in training and retraining activities.” 

Committee chairmen reported to the 
Research Bureau and Life Agency 
Officers convention as follows: Frank 
L. Jones, vice-president of the Equita- 
ble Life of New York, as chairman of 
the committee on replacements; D. 
Gordon Hunter, vice-president and 
agency manager of the Phoenix Mu- 
tual Life, as chairman of the commit- 
tee on agency practices; Cecil J. 
North, third vice-president of the Met- 
ropolitan Life, as chairman of the 
committee on training, and Grant L 
Hill, director of agencies for the 
Northwestern Mutual Life, as chait- 
man for the committee on relations 
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WAY DOWN EAST 


By TOM EAGAN 


ROM industrial managers I learn that there are two 
phases of the new insurance code of New York State 
that have added considerably to their labors. The first 


is the $1,000 limitation on weekly insurance. Designed 
to protect the buyer of industrial insurance, there are 


many signs that the buyer objects to this protection on 
his part. I have been told of case after case where the 
buyer informed the agent that no other industrial insur- 
ance was carried only to have the agent discover later 
that the policyholder had forgotten to mention another 
policy or two. In practically all cases it is the agent who 
uncovers the total amount carried and his is the loss for 
ali the motions he has gone through. 


T appears that fifty years of weekly insurance have 
deeply imbedded themselves as a habit in the minds of 
many. The average agent when he discovers the indus- 
trial in force on a particular life exceeds the new legal 
$1,000 usually attempts to swing the policy over to an 
ordinary basis. This Many people, it 
appears, are perfectly willing to knowingly pay a higher 
price for the privilege of weekly payments. When turned 
down in one company they assume it to be a policy of that 
particular company and try to get the insurance in an- 
other company. It’s a waste of money to put it on the 


rarely succeeds. 


books and then subsequently discover it’s got to come off. 





GENT 

trouble for the industrial manager. 
on a debit generally works two to four weeks before 
being notified to appear for examination. It’s then two 
or four more weeks before he is notified of the result. For 
the manager that means eight weeks’ salary being paid 
out to a man who can’t accept the business. Worst of all, 
the managers state that this eight weeks’ period during 
which the new man should get his initial training to the 
best advantage, turns out merely a period in which the 
new man incurs a daily routine that is doubly hard to 
break him of when and if he is granted a license. They 
tell me that eight weeks of merely collecting and no sell- 
ing is habit forming and results are not what would be 
normally expected if the new agent were bringing in 
new business. 


examinations continue to be a source of 
The new man 


ROM all indications, 1940 production will exceed 1939. 

Most everywhere the usual inquiry “How’s Business?” 
brings a reply that it’s better. At Glens Falls this week 
I saw Alex Fahrendorp of the Prudential and it occurred 
to me that the right man in the right district always 
makes a good combination. At Auburn I saw Oliver Grace, 
veteran Prudential man whom the years have left un- 
ruffled. In Buffalo, ae Slesnick, with a part of old 
Prudential Number 1, is setting a good pace. At Buffalo 

I always marvel at ead Smith of the Mutual Life. With 
an organization of more than seventy men, he is leader, 
inspirer, confessor and manager of his force and to talk 
with him one would think him free of all cares. 





WEEKLY INVESTMENTS OF LIFE COMPANIES 


Companies reporting: American United, Bankers Life of 
fowa, Bankers Life Ins. Co. of Neb., Business Men’s As- 
surance, California-Western States Life, Connecticut Gen- 


Franklin Life, General American, Guardian Life of 
America, Life Insurance Co. of Virginia, Lincoln National, 
Mutual Benefit, National L & A, Northwestern Mutual and 





























eral, Connecticut Mutual, Continental American Life, the Phoenix Mutual Life Ins. Co. 
| Amount Invested Per Cent Amount Invested Per Cent | Amount Invested | Per Cent | Amount Invested Per Cent 
Week Ending to Total | Week Ending to Total Week Ending to Total Week Ending |__ to Total 
October 5 Investment | October 12 Investment | October19 | Investment | October 26 i Investment 
: ee | = aes 
LOANS 
On Farm Property | $ 663,982 | 4.99 | $ 290,921 4.38 | $ 269,642 | 2.19 | $ 262,629 | 1.20 
On Dwellings and Business Property 3,833, 183 28.80 1,572,393 | 23.65 1,870,548 15.19 | 2,414,084 | 11.51 
ae 4,497,175 | 33.79 1,863,314 28.03 2,140,190 17.38 2,666,613 | 12.71 
RAILROAD SECURITIES | 
Bonds... eee 140,290 1.05 115,178 1.73 119,950 | 98 61,526 .29 
Stocks... ae ‘ ve | | | 
US 140,200 | 1.05 8,178 | 1.73 | 119,950 | 98 61,528 | 3 .2 
| | j | | 
PUBLIC UTILITY SECURITIES 
occa svxcwengsis 2,415,887 18.15 938,374 | 14.12 | 8,132,976 66.06 | 8,792,228 | 41.91 
Bigscss<csecsece 50, 000 38 110,000 | 1.66 | 10,000 | .05 
Total... 2,465, 887 18.53 1,048,374 | 15.78 | 8,132,976 66.06 8,802,228 | 41.96 
COVERNNRENT SECURITIES 
. $. Government Bonds 2,000,000 15.03 2,100,000 31.59 | 
edn: 82,163 | .62 
Bonds of other foreign qprerements 
State, County, Municipal... . pecude 2,745,984 | 20.63 1,349,245 | 20.30 1,846,926 15.00 9,410,452 | 44.86 
== 7 - = - o = 7 — 
ss scnchdeusaaendad 4,828,147 36.28 3,449,245 51.89 | 1,846,926 15.00 9,410,452 | 44.86 
MISCELLANEOUS SECURITIES 
MR ssincidcacctaceceres< 1,250,000 | 9.39 71,000 1.07 31,310 15 
Stocks... 126 ,697 95 99,770 1.50 71,875 .58 5,397 | .03 
er 1,376,697 10.34 170,770 2.57 71,875 58 36,707 | 18 
RECAPITULATION | 
Don cciwsvacvectenas 8,634,324 64.88 4,573,797 68.81 10,099, 852 82.04 18,295,516 | 87.21 
Stocks. . 176,697 | 1.33 209, 770 3.16 71,875 .58 15,397 | .08 
Loans... 4,497,175 33.79 1,863,314 28.03 2,140,190 17.38 2,066,613 | 12.71 
i cicsyswesasthucewsssevcuciouens 13,308, 196 100.00 6,646,881 | 100.00 12,311,917 100.00 (20,977,528 100.00 
— SS —— ——_——- 
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Compensation Means 


AVING the actuaries meet- 

ing at White Sulphur 
Springs and the life agency of- 
ficers convening at Chicago at 
about the same time brings into 
sharp relief two contrasting 
branches of the life insurance 
business. The actuaries, it might 
be said, are trying to sell the 
scientific basis of insurance, 
while the agency managers are 
seeking a scientific basis for sell- 
ing. 

At White Sulphur Springs, as 
reported earlier in this issue, 
John M. Laird, president of the 
Actuarial Society of America, 
regretted that the TNEC had 
not given the actuaries a chance 
to explain the distinctive char- 
acteristics of the science of life 
insurance. At the Chicago meet- 
ing, likewise reported in earlier 
pages, intensive work was done 
on such problems as selecting, 
training and compensating life 
insurance agents—salesmen. 

When the agency managers 
get to discussing compensation 
for agents, it brings up ques- 
tions similar to those which the 
agents themselves talk over with 
their prospects or clients—par- 
ticularly how to have a secure 
income in old age for oneself 
and beneficiaries. M. Albert Lin- 
ton’s statement of compensation 
objectives, given in the adjoin- 
ing box, represents the practical 
ideal of every man and woman 
who works for a living. 

The proposed compensation 
plan—40, 15, 10 and 7 5’s—is 
given more fully on page 12; the 
committee merely offers it, with- 
out urging it upon the com- 
panies and the agents. So far as 
known, no company has as yet 


With The Editors 








Compensation Aims 
—- believe that a satisfactory 


method of compensation for the 
established agent should have the follow- 
ing characteristics: 

"I. The agent should be able to earn 
an income selling life insurance, at least 
as large as that which a person of equal 
ability would be able to earn in other lines 
of business activity. 

"2. Business having a high degree of 
persistency should yield a larger return 
than at present as compared with poor 
consistency. 

"3. The commission schedule should as 
far as practicable be arranged to smooth 
out fluctuations in income. 

"4. It should also provide reasonable 
compensation to the agent for service’ren- 
dered his policyholders during his active 
service in the business. 

"5. A margin should be available to 
provide a retirement income to agents 
who have made a reasonable contribu- 
tion to the business over a minimum period 
of time.” 

—From M.A. Linton's report for Agents’ 
Compensation Committee at Chicago. 








adopted it, nor announced its in- 
tention of doing so. However, 
the proposed plan certainly 
goes farther than the present 50 
per cent and 9 5’s to meet the 
needs of agents for adequate 
long-term income. 

The new plan, too, is to be ex- 
amined and discussed only as re- 
gards its potential application to 
full-time, established agents and 
on Ordinary business. Possible 
adaptation to brokerage writings 
is not yet under survey. Re- 
muneration for those just com- 
ing into life insurance sales 
work remains beyond the pale of 
the compensation committee's 
present effort. Furthermore, it is 
admitted that agents who have 
been in the business a long time 









with a single company may well 
be given the option of continu- 
ing as they are with regard to 
commissions or coming under 
the new commission scale. 

The committee’s preoccupa- 
tion with the compensation of 
the established agent was de- 
liberate. Naturaly there is some 
conflict; the starting agent wants 
as high a first-year commission 
as possible, particularly since his 
operating capital is likely to be 
low, while for the agent of expe- 
rience and proved success the 
renewal commissions bulk more 
importantly. At present the 
committee felt that the experi- 
enced agent had not been receiv- 
ing the attention he deserved 
and consequently it considered 
primarily his compensation. 
“Until that problem has _ been 
satisfactorily solved,” said Mr. 
Linton, “it would be difficult to 
arrive at any satisfactory new 
method of financing the new 
man.” 

To quote Mr. Linton further, 
on the pension problem he said 
in part: “One solution on a non- 
contributory basis would be pro- 
vided if the company should un- 
dertake to build up the old age 
income to an agreed - upon 
amount based upon some index 
such as the average renewal in- 
come during a given period prior 
to a specified age or the insur- 
ance in force at that age. Thus, 
for example, if the index should 
indicate an old age income of 
$100 a month and if the agent’s 
renewal commissions and fees 
after he had reached the given 
age should be only $65 a month, 
then the company could agree to 
add an amount so that the 
agent’s income would not fall 
below $100.” 
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FAITH 


Foundation for Half a Billion Dollars of 
Reliance Life Insurance Now in Force 


RELIANCE LIFE—started at the turn of the century—now has half a billion dollars 
of Life Insurance in force! 


The faith of its salesmen built RELIANCE LIFE. 


-faith in their ability to help their fellow men to an easier. happier 
life through the Perfect Protection plan. 
faith in their opportunity to prosper with RELIANCE LIFE. 


—faith in the “complete line” of insurance contracts. which meets every 
requirement. 





faith in merchandising plans which have made RELIANCE salesmen ’s 
selling job more effective. 


—faith in the ability and willingness of RELIANCE LIFE to deliver on 
during every emergency. 







its commitments in good times and bad 














That Faith is responsible for the record of RELIANCE LIFE. . 
tionally conscious of its salesmen’s problems. their interests, their courage. their 
and loyalty to their Company. 


. a company tradi- 








success... 





RELIANCE LIFE has grown and will grow; the faith of RELIANCE salesmen 


always has been and always will be justified. 






RELIANCE LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF PITTSBURGH 











— 
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See 


Left—William W. Jaeger at age 
17. Above—A model subject for 
the photographer at “going on 
five." Right—As a young general 
agent in Champaign, Ill. 


.., OUT IN FRONT... 


. W. JAEGER 


Vice-President, 
Bankers 
Life 
Company, 
Des Moines 
lowa 


See page 13 for 
biographical 
sketch 
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THE AZTNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


PRESENTS THES 


DIPLOMA 
George H. Duncan 


WHO HAS SUCCESSFULLY COMPLETED THE ATNA 
Cen Life lnerane Gare ~~ D 
A COMPREHENSIVE INSTRUCTION PROGRAM 
IN LIFE INSURANCE CONDUCTED AT THE ATNA 
HOME OFFICE IN HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT, FOR A 
SELECTED GROUP OF FIELD REPRESENTATIVES 


Mésthens Ui, ae 
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THE 
S PECTATOR Permanent Values 


73rd HERE is an old French saying which, freely translated, goes 
“The more things change; the more they are the same.” It is 
YEAR an idea worth dwelling on in these days when there is such 
constant talk of change, such a seeming certainty in all men’s 
minds that the old ways and verities are done for, such a worship 

of the style that has come to be known as “streamlined.” 

It is right, of course, to believe in prograss; it is important to 

® keep attuned to new developments; it is essential for all men and 
all things to grow. But to face forward does not necessarily 
mean to turn one’s back forever on the past. To add a new turn 
or twist to our thinking or doing does not require a divorce from 
fundamental forces and fashions which have been proved effica- 
cious ten, twenty and a hundred years ago. 

Life insurance, as much as any idea or institution we can think 
of, bears out the wisdom of the old French phrase aforementioned. 
In shape and size and in a hundred or more minor manifestations 
it has changed over the years—but the essence, the core, the 
rock-foundation is the same as it was in the beginning. 

Even life insurance selling, which is universally known for its 
modernity, and whose exponents are constantly reexamining their 
methods in the light of the newest knowledge and conditions, is 
still, in its essentials, the same old game it always was. You have 
to know a great deal more today, undoubtedly, and you have to 
have sharper selling skill—an improved technique, in other words 
—but the basis of successful selling has not changed. Persis- 
tency. See enough people. Come back for more. Other things 
being equal, that’s what sells life insurance. 

When the smoke of this violent election clears, life insurance 
will be revealed unchanged. No outcome, no immediate political 
decision, can shatter its strength and will to grow. Life insurance 
is more permanent than the politics of the hour. 

There’s always a reward for the life insurance man who sticks 
it out. Here’s a picture, for example, of Henry Smith, we’ll say, 
running for the Legislature. When he announced his candidacy 
back in June, hundreds of well-wishers, including John Jones, 
the life underwriter, assured him of support. Later there was 
the primary campaign, and among those who did not fail to send 
him a congratulatory note on his nomination was John Jones. 
Well, on November 5, Henry Smith didn’t quite make it, and it’s 

THOMAS J. V. CULLEN a small little band of faithfuls, alas, who think to give him a 
Editor . - = 

reassuring word and congratulate him on his fight. To most of 

ROBERT W. SHEEHAN his one-time followers, Henry Smith is now “washed up.” But 

aa ee John Jones salutes him. And John Jones has made a friend. 

FRANK ELLINGTON And a friend is a prospect. 

Assistant Editor Success has never been denied to any life underwriter of intel- 

W. EUGENE ROESCH ligence and purpose who calls on enough people each day and 

vues Bier repeats his story with earnestness and force. That formula, like 

WINTHROP A. HAMLIN the institution of life insurance itself, has held through wars, 

News Editor pestilence and depression. It will hold after the shouting and 

the tumult die and the captains and the kings depart. The more 
things change; the more they are the same. 

ta eee 
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POPULATION TRENDS IN 






Gradual shift in direction of 


stationary population poses a 
vital problem to insurance 


Assistant Chief Statistician for Population, U. 


have been compiled thus far on 

the basis of the 1940 Census 
reveal certain trends of great im- 
portance to insurance companies. 
Most important are the evident ten- 
dencies toward a stationary or de- 
clining population, and toward an 
“aging” of the population—an in- 
creased proportion of older persons 
and a decreased proportion of 
younger persons. 

The latter development can be 
expected to produce an altered pat- 
tern of dependency which may call 
for modifications in forms of insur- 
ance, with emphasis on problems of 
old age rather than on provision for 
the young. 

The prospect of a stationary pop- 
ulation is also significant to insur- 
ance companies, because it greatly 
affects the possibilities for invest- 
ment of their funds. It has been 
estimated by Professor Alvin Han- 
sen that during the last half of the 
19th century—a _ period during 
which capital in this country in- 
creased at a rate of about 4 per 
cent a year and population at 4a 
rate of over 2.5 per cent per year 
—fully 60 per cent of capital for- 
mation was attributable to popula- 
tion increase. 

During the past decade, however, 
the population was increased by 
only 7 per cent—less than half that 
recorded in the preceding census 
or in any previous decennial census. 
The decline in the rate of popula- 
tion growth of this country is at- 
tributable to two main factors—the 
decline in the birth rate and the 
decline in immigration. 

For the first time in the history 
of this nation the number of emi- 
grants during the decade from 
April 1, 1930 to April 1, 1940, ex- 
ceeded the number of immigrants 
by about 47,000. During the period 
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1910 to 1940, roughly one genera- 
tion, the birth rate of the United 
States decreased from approxi- 
mately 27 to 17.6 per one thousand 
persons. 

Increase in immigration may, of 
course, result from changes in 
world economic and political condi- 
tions, but it is unlikely that the 
near future will witness any ma- 
terial increase. If the present down- 
ward trend of the birth rate per- 
sists, or, for that matter, even if 
the present birth rate should con- 
tinue, this nation is faced with a 
stationary or even a declining pop- 
ulation in approximately three or 
four decades. 

During the 19th century the un- 
developed western frontier and the 
almost unparalleled population in- 
crease in this country afforded very 
important investment outlets as did 
also, of course, the industrializa- 
tion and urbanization of this coun- 
try resulting in the emergence of 
new industries, the development of 
the railroads, and the construction 
of the tremendous physical struc- 
ture of our cities. 


Speedy Development 


The turn of the century wit- 
nessed a virtual cessation in the 
opportunity for capital investment 
in the form of the development of 
frontier territory within the boun- 
daries of continental United States. 
Large increments in population, 
however, ranging from 13 million 
to 17 million per decade from 1900 
to 1930, and the continued develop- 
ment of new industries, led by the 
automobile industry, afforded ample 
outlets for capital even after the 
undeveloped frontier disappeared 
from the national scene. 

With the considerable decline in 
the rate of population growth which 
has occurred during the past dec- 
ade, it is apparent that a second 









great avenue of capital investment 
is rapidly being closed off. 

Various potential developments 
may be pointed to which may pro- 
vide new outlets for private capital 
investment. New developments in 
building construction, such as 
standardized or pre-fabricated in- 
expensive housing, the plastics, and 
air-conditioning and cooling units 
are candidates for such a role. It 
is conceivable that the development 
of any one, or combination, of these 
industries would absorb a substan- 
tial quantity of available investment 
funds. 

The increase of capital invest- 
ment as the result of new inven- 
tions, new techniques, and new 
processes in existing industries 
would, of course, likewise provide 
additional outlets for capital. Re- 
cent technical developments, how- 
ever, such as those represented by 
new timing, measuring, and record- 
ing devices, temperature control, 
photo-electric cells, and chemical 
processes do not call for as much 
capital outlay as did earlier me 
chanical inventions. Moreover, the 
adoption of a policy to stimulate 
capital investment of this type often 
runs counter to current practices 
with respect to obsolescence and 
replacement of capital goods. The 
shelving of patents may increase 
short-run returns on investment, 
but it also closes new avenues te 
private capital. 

Even if large new industries fail 
to appear and technological at- 
vances call for relatively small in- 
creases in fixed plant, marked ex 
pansion of a few existing indus 
tries might provide substantial in- 
vestment opportunities. The op 
portunities for such expansion will 
be brightest in those lines where 
distribution costs can be reduced 
and where consumer demand will 
respond most vigorously to a lower 
ing of prices. This involves many 
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problems of policy and practice 
with respect to price levels and the 
distribution of purchasing power— 
problems which have been experi- 
mentally attacked by both industry 
and Government during the past 
decade but which have by no means 
been solved. 

Intelligently directed advertising 
designed to increase consumer pur- 
chases may also increase oppor- 
tunity for private investment. Ex- 
amples of the power of the adver- 
tising medium in this respect are 
afforded by the increased demand 
for the two-bathroom house, or the 
morning drink of orange juice. 
More efficient distribution of con- 
sumer goods resulting in decreased 
costs and increased saless could be 
expected to have a similar effect. 
Recent years, however, have wit- 
nessed the increased importance of 
services in consumer purchases, the 
production of which involves rela- 
tively little capital investment. 

A different type of solution for 
the investment problem is afforded 
by large increases in the various 
forms of public investment—in in- 
creased capital outlay by Govern- 
ment. Such outlay might take the 
form of increased public housing 
for persons with insufficient pur- 
chasing power to create effective 
demand for new housing; of in- 
creased outlay for park and recrea- 
tional facilities; for increased Gov- 
ernment construction of roads, 
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bridges and public buildings; or of 
increased outlay for our military 
and naval establishments in the in- 
terest of national defense. 

The present National Defense 
Program will, of course, provide a 
temporary avenue for capital out- 
lay through both private and public 
channels, which is bound to raise 
the level of employment and the 
level of the national income. But 
the National Defense Program can 
certainly not be counted upon as 
a long-run solution to this problem. 


Special Problems 


In addition to this basic problem 
of capital investment incident to 
the decline of population growth, 
it is possible to point to several spe- 
cial types of problems which pop- 
ulation changes during the past 
decade bring to the fore. It is clear 
that building activity, which in the 
past has been greatly dependent on 
the growth of population, will, short 
of the materialization of some of 
the developments referred to be- 
low, cease to be as important an 
avenue of investment as it has pre- 
viously been. The significance of 
this statement is at once apparent 
when it is remembered that as much 
as one-third to one-half of total cap- 
ital formation has in previous years 
been devoted to residence and busi- 


ness construction. 
It should be pointed out, how- 
ever, that several types of develop- 
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ments may result in continued or 
even in increased building activity. 
For one thing, a decrease in the 
demand for new housing will not 
be directly related to the decrease 
in population growth. By reason of 
the fact that the average size of the 
American family has been decreas- 
ing, the decline in the rate of 
growth of families—the basic con- 
sumer unit for new housing—has 
not been as sharp as the decline of 
the rate of growth of the total pop- 
ulation. The extension of credit fa- 
cilities, and the increased use of 
the amortized long-term loan has 
stimulated effective demand for new 
housing and can be expected to con- 
tinue to do so for some time to 
come. It is possible, also, that new 
developments in the field of con- 
struction, such as the development 
of standardized or prefabricated 
inexpensive housing referred to 
above, would similarly increase ef- 
fective demand and provide more 
adequate housing for large sec- 
tions of the population not now 
adequately housed. Finally, it may 
be pointed out that a considerable 
fraction of previous building ac- 
tivity was devoted to new construc- 
tion to keep up with the rapid rate 
of population growth. With the 
prospect of a stable population, it 
can be expected that replacement, 
repair, and. renovation activities 
will become increasingly important 
in the construction field. 
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It is clear that investments in 
land do not hold forth the same 
prospects in the future as they did 
in the past. Increment in the value 
of land has been almost entirely a 
function of population growth, or 
more accurately, a function of an- 
ticipated population growth, espe- 
cially in urban areas. The decline 
in the rate of population increase 
will tend not only to retard such 
increments in value but may also, 
especially in light of the probable 
reversal in the trend of urbaniza- 
tion that has occurred during the 
past ten years, tend to depress pres- 
ent urban land values. This can be 
expected as it becomes apparent 
that the optimistic anticipations of 
past decades are not to be realized. 


Nor can it be expected that the 
possible reversal in the trend of 
urbanization will increase rural 
land values. The decline in the rate 
of growth in population brings in 
its wake a decline in the rate of 
growth of new demand for farm 
products, and this, coupled with the 
increased mechanization and _ in- 
creased efficiency of farm produc- 
tion, is not likely to result in a rise 
in farm values. 

Still another type of population 
change, which the release of addi- 
tional census statistics within the 
next few weeks will clarify, may be 
expected to change the pattern of 
urban land values. This is the ten- 
dency of residents of cities to spill 
over corporate limits into adjoining 





One Reason For Thanks 


Those dependent women and children who are 
protected against the uncertainties of the future 
by sound life insurance have much for which to 


be thankful. 


But there are hundreds of thousands remain- 
ing who have no such safeguard and who are just 


as deserving of it. 


Look about you! 


Perhaps the providers 


in these families need your counsel and 


persuasion. 
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areas—the development of the out- 
lying areas of metropolitan dis- 
tricts. This tendency has been ob- 
served for some time and can be 
expected to have continued during 
the past decade. Other things be- 
ing equal, the exodus of population 
may be expected disproportionately 
to decrease the value of land in the 
center of the city, but such de- 
creases may be offset to some extent 
by increased land values at the 
city’s periphery and by the in- 
creased development of suburban 
communities. 

The investment picture  occa- 
sioned by a stationary population, 
it should be added, is not entirely 
a somber one. The decline in the 
rate of population growth and the 
economic adjustments occasioned by 
such decline will be extended over 
a period of time so that the transi- 
tion will be gradual and so that it 
should be possible to cushion many 
of the shocks. Other things being 
equal, demand will be more stable 
and hence easier to predict. Al- 
though returns on investments may 
not be so great as in the past, sta- 
bility will bring smaller risk—an 
increased margin of safety which 
an increasingly larger proportion 
of investment capital through vari- 
ous forms of trusteeship is already 
seeking. 

The combined influence of the de- 
clining birth rate and the restric- 
tion of immigration will also result 
in the aging of the population. Dur- 
ing the period from 1930 to 1980, 
it is estimated, the number of po- 
tential dependents under 20 years 
of age per 100 persons of produc- 
tive age will decrease from 74 to 
48, while the number of potential 
dependents 60 years of age and 
older will increase from 16 to 37. 

These facts, of course, have not 
been entirely unknown to the in- 
surance companies, as increasing 
emphasis on annuity policies and 
income plans amply testifies. 

In conclusion, it may be stated 
that the scanty and preliminary 
findings of the 1940 Census of Pop- 
ulation which are available to date, 
point vividly to the inevitability of 
basic economic readjustments in the 
not too-distant future. It has been 
apparent to population students in 
this country for some time that the 
“population problem” was destined 
to receive increasingly greater at- 
tention from business, industry, 
finance, labor, Government, and 
from the public at large. Such re 
turns as are already available from 
the 1940 Census make it clear that 
this period is close at hand. 
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A.L.C. Survey 


The headquarters of The American 
Life Convention recently made public 
the results of a study of trends in 
ordinary premium rates, reserve basis, 
surrender values, settlement options, 
and war clauses, completed by F. 
Edward Huston, secretary and actu- 
ary of the Convention. 

The summary released by the Con- 
vention’s headquarters does not at- 
tempt to identify individual companies, 
and for the purpose of the report the 
companies were classified according 
to their approximate size. Herewith 
is the summary of the study: 


Results of Questionnaire 

It will be recalled that the Con- 
vention recently forwarded member 
companies a questionnaire regarding 
policy changes effected during 1940 
or anticipated within the next six 
months. One hundred companies have 
completed the questionnaire and at- 
tached hereto is the compilation of 
the answers summarized with respect 
to size of company and type of busi- 
ness (par, non-par, or mixed), to- 
gether with the reported details rela- 
tive to such changes. 

The tabulation of answers is brief- 
ly summarized below in respect to 
number and percentage of reporting 
companies effecting such changes. 





Percentage of Companies Increasing Non-Par 
Rates (During 1940 or Within Next 
Six Months) 

—Millions in Force— 
Under 50 50-400 Over 400 


Non-par companies 
(writing non - par 
only) 13% 20% 50% 


Mixed companies { writ- 

ing both par and 

CO, 55 61 

The above figures indicate that the 
percentage of the largest companies 
which are increasing non-par com- 
panies is roughly twice that of the 
smallest companies. In respect to the 
smallest companies alone, about three 
times as many “mixed” as “non-par” 
companies are effecting such increase. 
For the largest companies the per- 
centages as to the two types of com- 
panies are both approximately 50%. 


Reserve Basis 

Eight “mixed” companies and one 
“non-par” company are changing 
(1940 or within next six months) to 
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the 3% reserve basis, otherwise such 
valuation basis of reporting com- 
panies assumes 314% interest. 

Three per cent reserves are being 
used (including anticipated within 
next six months) by 77% of the com- 
panies writing participating business 
only, whereas the corresponding per- 
centage is only 27% for the “mixed” 
companies having less than 400 mil- 
lions in force and 61% for such com- 
panies with more than 400 millions 
in force. 


Policy Loan Rate 


Excluding the companies 
to do business in New York State 
which are required by statute to col- 
lect not more than 5% interest on 
policy loans as to new business, 15%, 
23%, and 38% of the remaining com- 
panies having less than 150 millions, 
150-400 millions and over 400 millions 
insurance, recpectively, are charging 
less than 6% (514% and 5%). 


licensed 


Participating Business 


Over one-half of the “mixed” com- 
panies are taking steps to increase 
their proportion of participating busi- 
ness. More than one-third are pay- 
ing higher first year commission rates 
on par than on non-par business. One 
company which has between 150 mil- 
lions to 400 millions in force and writ- 
ing about 40% of its business during 
1940 on the participating basis, is 
eliminating all but two special non-par 
policies with an ultimate goal of 100% 
participating. Another company in 
the same size-class reports a minimum 
policy rule of $2,000 non-par and 
$1,000 par, whereas a company which 
has between 50 and 150 millions in 
force reports a minimum non-par 
policy of $2,500. 


Non-Participating Basis 


The average “mixed” company writ- 
ing both par and non-par business 
shows an increase as to proportion of 
new business on the participating 
basis of about 50% during the last 
five-year period or an annual increase 
of approximately 10%. 

Approximately 40% of the com- 
panies are increasing annuity rates 
during 1940 or within the next six 
months. 


Interest Rate 

The reported interest rates subject 
to and not subject to withdrawal are 
tabulated in the report in respect to 
(a) Dividends left on deposit, (b) 
Policy proceeds left on deposit, (c) 
Installments for fixed period, and (d) 
Installments involving life contingen- 
cies. 

For this purpose the information 
relative to “policy proceeds left” sub- 
ject to withdrawal is summarized as 
follows: In respect to companies hayv- 
ing less than 50 millions of insurance 
in force, 56%, 40%, and 4% guaran- 
tee a rate of 344%, 3%, and 24%%, 
respectively, whereas the situation is 
practically reversed in respect to the 
companies having more than 400 mil- 
lions in force, for which the corre- 
sponding percentages are 0%, 43% 
and 57%. The companies between 50 
and 400 millions are quite evenly di- 
vided at to such rates. 

With the exception of the “Amer- 
ican Experience” basis, the majority 
of the companies rate the age back 
one year for males and five or six 
years for females. 

Replies to the following questions 
were also reviewed in the study: To 
what extent are war and aviation 
clauses being used in respect to new 
business, and by what means is the 
insured required to indicate his knowl- 
edge and acceptance of such riders? 
What extra premiums are being 
charged or will be adopted within the 
near future for (1) Army, Navy, 
Marine Corps and Coast Guard, (2) 
National Guard or other reserves and 
(3) C.A.A. Student pilots. 





SETTLEMENT OPTIONS INVOLVING LIFE CONTINGENCIES 


The present or anticipated bases of reporting companies are summarized as follows: 


Am. Exp. 3 & 342% 
McClintocks 342% 
Comb. Ann't. 3 & 3'/2% 
Am. Ann't. 3'/%, 

Am. Ann't. 3%, 

1937 Stand. 3'2% 

1937 Stand. 3%, 


Total 


—— Millions in Force 


Under 50 50—400 Over 400 
5 2 0 
0 I 0 
2 0 0 
5 8 ! 
3 3 a 
| Ss 0 
5 19 13 
2! 37 18 
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Bureau Report 

In releasing the new study on 
“Trends in Policy Types” to its mem- 
ber companies, the Life Insurance 
Sales Research Bureau points out 
that there has not been available a 
comparative picture for the industry 
of the movement of various types of 
policies in more detail than the usual 
breakdown between “whole life,” “en- 
dowment,” and “term and other.” In 
this new study the Bureau provides 
a detailed comparison of the distribu- 
tion by plan of all ordinary life insur- 
ance sold in the United States for the 
years 1935 through 1939. The report 
shows also the trend in each individ- 
ual type from year to year in an at- 
tempt to compare, in particular, the 
related 


, 


growth in sales of several 
policy forms. 

At the outset the study re-empha- 
sizes the importance of the three 
fundamental types of coverage. Of 
all ordinary life insurance sold in 
1939, over 91% was written on the 
three forms of adult coverage: whole 
life, endowment, and term. Of this 
91%, whole life policies comprised 
63%, endowment 19%, and term 9%. 

n considering trends in individual 
types of coverage, it is interesting to 
note that whole life insurance has 
decreased over 4% since 1935. En- 
dowment forms have increased nearly 
4%, and term forms have increased 
20% for all companies in this period. 

The comparison of trends in several 
related policy forms is equally signifi- 
cant. Both family maintenance and 
family income policies show a de- 
crease since 1935. On the other hand, 
both types of riders show a definite 
increase, the increase being particu- 
larly marked in the family mainte- 
nance type. 

The life expectancy types have be- 
come increasingly popular since 1935. 
The form with value at the end of the 
expectancy period has shown a much 
greater increase than has the pure 
term form. Both life and endowment 
forms of juvenile insurance have 
shown a marked increase since 1935. 
Life forms are particularly respon- 
sible for this increase in total. 


New Life Production 


Increases for Oct. 

New life insurance for October 
showed an increase of 1.8 per cent 
over that for October of last year, as 
shown by reports from The Associa- 
tion of Life Insurance Presidents. 
Ordinary and Industrial life insurance 
Showed gains of 5 per cent and 7.9 
per cent respectively, while Group 
life insurance showed a decrease of 
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27.2 per cent. The total of all classes 
for the first ten months of this year 
was 1/10 of one per cent less than for 
the corresponding period of 1939. 

The report aggregates the new paid- 
for business—exclusive of revivals, 
increases, and dividend additions—of 
40 United States companies having 82 
per cent of the total life insurance 
outstanding in all United States legal 
reserve companies. 

For October, the new business of 
all classes of the 40 companies was 
$648,902,000 against $637,675,000 for 
October of 1939—an increase of 1.8 
per cent. New Ordinary insurance 
amounted to $447,194,000 against 
$425,977,000—an increase of 5 per 
cent. Industrial insurance was $146,- 
464,000 against $135,769,000—an in- 
crease of 7.9 per cent. Group insur- 
ance was $55,244,000 against $75,- 
929,000—a decrease of 27.2 per cent. 

For the first ten months, the new 
business of all classes of the 40 com- 
panies was $6,063,409,000 against 
$6,068,854,000—a decrease of 1/10 of 
one per cent. New Ordinary insur- 
ance amounted to $4,221,742,000 
against $4,183,498,000—an increase of 
9/10 of one per cent. Industrial insur- 
ance was $1,304,628,000 against $1,- 
231,312,000—an increase of 6 per 
cent. 


MecConachie Named 


Supt. of Agents 


Promotion of Harry S. McConachie 
to the position of superintendent of 
agents of the American Mutual Life 
Insurance Company of Des Moines as 
of November 1 has been announced 
by Vice President John J. Moriarty. 
Mr. McConachie who has been a mem- 
ber of American Mutual’s agency de- 
partment for several years was named 
assistant superintendent of agents in 
March, 1938. He has a broad back- 
ground of both field and home office 
experience, particularly in agency or- 
ganization work and sales develop- 
ment. Before joining the American 
Mutual organization he was super- 
visor of agencies for several other 
well known life companies, serving 
for a number of years in this capac- 
ity with headquarters at St. Louis 
and later with headquarters at 
Omaha. He is a graduate of the law 
school of St. Louis University where 
he starred in football. 

In addition to his new executive 
duties, Mr. McConachie will continue 
his agency supervision work, particu- 
larly in connection with the midwest 
expansion plans which American Mu- 
tual Life is now carrying out. 
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BOOKS IN OUR BUSINESS 


By WINTHROP A. HAMLIN 


NY life insurance agent paying 
PS any attention to annuities, retire- 
ment plans or group insurance—and 
that should include just about all of 
them—can profit by reading “College 
Plans for Retirement Income” by Rai- 
nard B. Robbins (just published by 
the Columbia University Press, New 
York; $2.75). Of course college offi- 
cials will be reading it, too, but very 
few of them are believed to be leaning 
on this column for literary guidance. 

In this volume Mr. Robbins, who is 
familiar to readers of The Spectator 
through his thoughtful and authorita- 
tive articles on Social Security and 
pension plans, has written a book cov- 
ering its subject with equal finality. 
It would continue to be of value even 





if the Federal Social Security plan 
were revised to include teachers 
within its coverage, although that 


would of course call for alterations in 
the colleges’ retirement plans. 

As it happens, this book could hardly 
have been written—certainly not so 
well—by any other person than Mr. 
Robbins—or Dr. Robbins, for he has a 
Ph.D. Between 1918 and 1931 he was 
instructor in insurance mathematics 
at the University of Michigan, assis- 
tant actuary in the New York State 
insurance department and vice-presi- 
dent and actuary of the Union Labor 
Life; since 1931 he has been vice- 
president and secretary of the Teach- 
ers Insurance & Annuity Association 
of America, which in 1934 published 
his monograph (now out of print) on 
“Retirement Plans for College Facul- 
ties.” 

At the end of last year 188 institu- 
tions had contributory plans using re- 
tirement annuity contracts of the 
T.LA.A., but the book is by no means 
limited to that group, important 
though it is. Of the 755 institutions 
investigated, 290 had no plan and 128 
more supplied no information. For 
the rest, Mr. Robbins in the first part 
of his book describes the working of 
the various plans, including the 
T.I.A.A. group (188), those with con- 
tributory plans using contracts of 
other insurance companies (24), insti- 
tutions with contributory plans accu- 
mulating their own funds (6), plans 
included in broader retirement sys- 
tems for public employees and relig- 
ious workers (96), noncontributory 
plans (37), and those having Car- 
negie pensions only (8). 

Then more than 100 pages are de- 
voted to descriptions of the individual 
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Teachers’ Pensions 


“While the principal purpose of a plan for 
retirement income is to facilitate the retire- 
ment of superannucted staff members, the 
plan may be helpful in other ways, and it is 
reasonable to expect that care be taken in 
its formation to avoid possible harmful effects. 
A retirement plan should help to obtain and 
to retain good men and to part with persons 
suffering from arrested development. It 
should not tie employees to their jobs nor 
should it intensify the difficulties met by per- 
sons who seek employment. . . . Retirement 
income should be funded through joint con- 
tributions of employer and employees under 
a plan applying in an obligatory manner to 
as nearly all classes of staff members as is 
practicable. A normal retirement age should 
be announced, and contributions should be 
as large as seems practicable—certainly not 
less than 5 per cent of salary from the mem- 
ber and as much from the institution. Bene- 
fits should be funded through noncashable, 
nonforfeitable retirement annuity contracts 
that belong to individuals and provide for 
adjustment of the date at which annuity pay- 
ments shall begin and the kind of annuity 
that shall be received—whether a single life 
annuity or one that will provide benefits to 
dependents as well as to the pensioner him- 
self," 

—Quoted from "College Plans for Retire- 
ment Income" by Rainard B. Robbins. 








alphabetically from 
the University of Alberta to the 
Y.M.C.A. Retirement Fund. In Part 
II is given a sketch of the evolution 
retirement in- 


plans, ranging 


of college plans for 
come, followed by a long and valuable 
discussion of desirable provisions for 
such retirement plans and a section 
showing the Federal Social Security 
plans’ place in this picture. 

Until early in this century only a 
few colleges had any pension plans 
and those were inaugurated with 
little appreciation of the financial ob- 
ligations involved. In 1905 Andrew 
Carnegie, believing that college teach- 
ing was “the least rewarded of all the 
professions,” established the Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching, of which one of the conse- 
quent benefits was that teachers could 
shift from one institution to another 
without losing pension rights. But 
within a few years Henry S. Pritch- 


ett, first president of the Carnegie 
Foundation, was convinced, reports 
Mr. Robbins, that a contractual ar- 


rangement by which colleges and fac- 
ulty members might contribute to- 
ward provision of retirement income 
would be superior to free pensions, 
and the T.I.A.A. was organized in 
1918 as a result. 


J. D. Williamson Elected 
Head of H.O.L.U. Assn. 


The Home Office Life Underwriters 
Association held a three-day meeting 
at the Hotel Pennsylvania in New 
York last week at which J. D. William. 
son, actuary of the Canada Life, was 
elected president to succeed Leigh 
Creuss, vice-president in charge of 
underwriting for the Home Life of 
New York. Other officers elected were: 
Henry H. Jackson, actuary, National 
Life of Vermont, vice-president; Ross 
B. Gordon, vice-president, State Mu- 
tual Life, vice-president; Douglas §. 
Craig, assistant manager, Ordinary 
department, Metropolitan Life, secre- 
tary; George W. Chenny, secretary, 
Phoenix Mutual Life, editor; George 
E. Rogers, Jr., supervisor, The Pru- 
















dential, treasurer. 

Convention President Creuss urged 
the membership to place more empha- 
sis on broad underwriting policies, 
rather than concentrated attention to 
individual risks, saying that a com- 
pany’s underwriting policy is affected 
by what is done in practically every 
other department of the home office 
and field organization He felt that 
the time when the under- 
writing department is called upon to 












has come 







furnish more positive leadership. 
Among those who assisted in direct- 
ing the annual meeting, at the various 
departmentalized sessions, were: Sa- 
muel G. Hopkins, Penn Mutual; 
Charles H. Norris, Aetna Life; Pearce 
Shepherd, The Prudential, and H. H. 
Jackson, National Life of Vermont. 















National Leaders on 
Presidents’ Program 


One of the nation’s leading indus- 
trialists, a prominent educator from 
the Middle West, a Unitefl State 
Senator-elect, and an eminent Chureh- 
man are among the leaders in various 
fields who are scheduled to address the 
thirty-fourth annual convention of 
The Association of Life Insurance 
Presidents at The Waldorf-Astoria, 
New York City, on December 5 and 6, 
according to the preliminary program. 

The speakers who will join life com- 
pany executives in the discussions 
centering on the theme “Preparedness” 
include Henning W. Prentis, Jr., pres 
dent of the National Association @ 
Manufacturers and president of the 
Armstrong Cork Company, Lancastel, 
Pa.; Dr. Samuel N. Stevens, president 
of Grinnell College, Grinnell, Iowa; 
United States Senator-elect C. Way 
land Brooks of Chicago, Illinois, at 
Rev. Frederic S. Fleming, Rector @ 
Trinity Parish, New York. 
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Reliance Life Passes 
Half Billion in Force 


The attainment of $500,000,000 life 
insurance in force is announced by 
the Reliance Life Insurance Company 
of Pittsburgh. This achievement, 
which Reliance among the 
greatest insurance companies of the 
United States, has been accomplished 
by its own field organization in 37 
years without consolidating with an- 


places 


other company. 

In 1903, the late Judge James H. 
Reed, noted Pittsburgh lawyer, and 
T. H. Given, then president of the 
Farmers Deposit National Bank, real- 
ized the growing importance of life 
insurance in protecting human beings 
from financial distress caused by the 
uncertainties of life. They realized, 
too, the financial importance of a life 
insurance company to Pittsburgh. 

Judge Reed and Mr. Given inter- 
ested associates on the board of the 
Farmers Deposit National Bank in 
the project and on March 31, 1903, 
the Reliance Life Insurance Company 
of Pittsburgh was incorporated under 
the laws of Pennsylania. Judge Reed 
was elected president and Mr. Given 
vice president. 


Organization 

It was natural to the broad vision 
of these men that Reliance Life was 
substantially organized with $1,000,- 
000 capital and $1,000,000 surplus, at 
that time the largest amount of money 
ever invested in the organization of 
a life insurance company. Upon this 
foundation, Reliance Life has built 
and developed a sound financial struc- 
ture with assets today totaling more 
than $131,835,000. 

The Reliance Life opened its home 
office May 4, 1903, in four rooms on 
the eleventh floor of the Farmers 
Bank Building, with a personnel of 
fifteen employees. Today, the com- 
pany’s home office occupies more than 
six floors of the Farmers Bank Build- 
ing and employs 380 persons. 

From its inception, the policy of 
the company was conservative and 
yet progressive. Public service was 
placed paramount. The goal was 
permanence, public confidence and 
normal growth. It was decided early 
that there would be no attempt to 
race for business and that the com- 
pany’s progress should depend entire- 
ly upon its own organization. Re- 
liance Life never has added to its 
assets, production or insurance in 
force by buying or consolidating with 
another company. 

Arthur E. Braun, president of the 
Farmers Deposit National Bank, suc- 
ceeded to the presidency of Reliance 








Out In Front With W. W. Jaeger 


William W. Jaeger is vice president and director of the Bankers Life Company, 
Des Moines, lowa. He was born in Portage, Wisconsin, on August 9, 1876. He was edu- 
cated at the Portage High School, Lake Forest Academy, and Lake Forest College. 

After finishing college he was a clerk with Swift & Co., later with Wilson & Co., and 
then decided to go into the insurance business. He started as a sub-agent in Bloom- 
ington, Illinois, in July, 1904, with the Bankers Life Company. He was later a general 
agent located at Champaign, Illinois. Then became a home office field supervisor. He 
later served as regional sales manager and general sales manager, still with the Bankers 
Life Company, and in 1926 was elected vice president and director of agencies. He 
was elected a member of the Board of Directors in 1928, and elected vice president 


in 1934. 


Mr. Jaeger has been active in all national organizations and associations of the in- 
stitution of life insurance, having served as chairman of the Agency Section of the 
American Life Convention, a member of the board of directors and also the executive 
committee of the Life Insurance Sales Research Bureau, is a member of the standing 
committee on replacement, also the better agency practices committee, and is a mem- 
ber of the local and national Association of Life Underwriters. 

Mr. Jaeger is a past general chairman of the Community Chest of his city, is a mem- 
ber of the chamber of commerce, and has always been active in many civic activities. 

Because of his thirty-six years of field and executive experience with the Bankers Life 
Company, and his association in the many branches of the work in the institution of life 
insurance as a whole, he naturally has many associates and friends throughout the in- 
surance world that have come to know him as "Bill Jaeger." 








Life after the death of Judge Reed 
in 1927. Mr. Braun had been elected 
vice president after the death of Mr. 
Given in 1919. 

Two men who began as employees 
when Reliance Life opened its home 
office in 1903 now hold important of- 
fice in it. They are J. N. Jamison, 
executive vice-president, and William 
J. Snodgrass, treasurer. Other execu- 
tives are O. M. Eakins, vice-president, 
secretary, and medical director; L. P. 
Gregory, vice president in charge of 
accident and health insurance; H. T. 
Burnett, vice president in charge of 
agencies, and T. J. McKenna, vice 
president in charge of underwriting. 


Republic Life Aids 


Drafted Employees 

Theo. P. Beasley, president of the 
Republic National Life Insurance has 
announced that the following rules 
have been adopted with reference to 
salaried employees of the Republic 


National Life Insurance Company 
drafted under the Selective Service 
Act, subject to revision by the com- 
pany as required from time to time. 

A job with like or better salary will 
be available upon return from year’s 
service. 

Present salary (up to $100.00 per 
month), less government pay and sub- 
sistence allowance, will be continued. 

Social Security Benefits and Un- 
employment Insurance Benefits will 
be continued if permitted by State 
and Federal Governments. 

Premiums on life insurance in force 
on October 1, 1940, will be paid by the 
company out of salary, if sufficient. 
If not, then in addition to the salary. 


Life Companies Took 
No Part in Election 


Leroy A. Lincoln, president of the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany, sent the following message to 
all of the company’s fieldmen and em- 
ployees in the United States, on the 
eve of the recent national election. 

“In the very recent weeks the sub- 
ject of life insurance and life insur- 
ance companies has been injected into 
some of the political discussions. 
Neither the Metropolitan nor, in my 
firm belief, other life insurance com- 
panies were responsible for any activ- 
ity which gave rise to those discus- 
sions. The Metropolitan has not, of 
course, participated in any way what- 
soever in political activities, nor has 
it expended a cent directly or indirect- 
ly in connection with the election, nor 
has it given out a list of policyholders 
or the name of a single policyholder 
to anyone. It has been the settled 
and considered policy of our company, 
in the interest of its policyholders, to 
abstain from participation in any 
manner whatsoever in political cam- 
paigns and activities, and this policy 
has always been and is rigidly ad- 
hered to. 

“Now with this election over and 
whatever the result, it is for all of us 
to support our Government and with 
renewed energy to devote ourselves 
to our allotted work with our great 
company, regardless of political pref- 
erences. The Metropolitan has its 
large place in the economy of Amer- 
ica and its corresponding responsibili- 
ties. I want every fieldman and em- 
ployee to dedicate himself or herself 
to the service of our country.” 
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Good Habits Are Secret 
Of Success, Gray Says 


On Friday, November 15, Albert 
E. N. Gray spoke before the New 
York Association of Life Underwrit- 
ers at a luncheon meeting held in the 
Ball Room of the Hotel Pennsylvania. 
Mr. Gray, who is assistant secretary 
of the Prudential of Newark, spoke 
on “The Common Denominator of 
Success.” 

“The real reason,” said Mr. Gray, 
“why prospects do not buy is because 
agents do not sell.” The successful 
agent, he continued, must develop the 








habit of doing things that failures 
don’t do. In life insurance, this means 
calling on people who don’t want to 
see an agent, and talking to them 
about something they don’t want to 
talk about. 

The successful man is guided by 
a purpose stronger than himself which 
forces him to do things he doesn’t 
like to do in order to achieve ends 
which he desires. “It is easier,” point- 
ed out Mr. Gray, “to adjust one’s self 
to the hardships of a poor living than 
adjusting one’s self to the hardships 
of success.” 

Unless good habits of prospecting, 
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Their mental equipment must be supplemented and rein- 


exacting type of service. 
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IFE INSURANCE AGENTS who are intent upon success often 
find that their foundation course of training ... 
one as outstanding as New England Mutual’s Career Under- 


forced constantly if they wish to build for the future. To 
encourage and assist their representatives to keep abreast 
of modern trends, New England Mutual is this fall offering 
a course in advanced underwriting. 

A sound, constructive, approach to tax and estate prob- 
lems, business insurance, etc., is essential. With many of 
its specialists already acknowledged leaders in these techni- 
cal branches, the same opportunities will now be opened to 
the considerable percentage of the Company’s field organ- 
ization which is known to be capable of rendering this 


This is another phase of Company cooperation which 
also insures the most effective presentation of New England 
Mutual’s remarkably liberal* policy contract. 

*For instance, insured may convert to a higher premium form 


simply by paying the difference in the reserve. 
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calling, and selling are formed, bad 
habits will automatically take their 
places. In prospecting, people should 
be contacted who need insurance, 
rather than those who want it. Ip 
calling, people should be concentrated 
upon who are able to buy whether 
or not they are willing to listen. In 
selling, the agent should be prepared 
to make the prospect see the reasons 
for buying rather than listening to 
the prospect’s reasons for not buying, 

The successful man’s purpose, con- 
cluded Mr. Gray, that which drives 
him on, is based not on needs, but 
on desires, which are illogical motiva- 
tions pushing the successful man on- 
ward long after his logical needs have 
been satisfied. 

















Carroll Frey Heads 


Press Committee 

President C. Sumner Davis of the 
Life Insurance Advertisers announces 
the appointment of Carroll Frey, edi- 
tor of the Penn Mutual Life, as chair. 
man of the press committee of the 







association. 

The L.I.A.A., with a practical in- 
terest in all phases of sales promotion 
companies, 





and advertising by life 
regards its committees as workshop 






units upon whom the association de 
pends for research and experiment, 
with results to be shared with all 
members. Thus the committees are 
expected to be useful rather than 
ornamental, and experience proves the 
wisdom of the theory, for when the 
L.1.A.A. swings into action as an or 
ganization, it can depend upon known 
talents from all directions, and the 
activities are broadened. Carroll Frey 
last year acted as press chairman for 
the Keystone Group of the L.LAA 

Others of the press committee 
Frank Price, Jr., Prudential; Mico 
F. Browne, Occidental; William Sex 
ton, Great Southern; Maurice |. 
Gilbert, Crown Life; Alberta Stuts 
man, Massachusetts Mutual, and H 
Dixon Trueblood, Occidental. 




















Camps and Zimmerman 


Join Research Group 
Two new members have been elett 
ed to the informal organization know! 
as the Research Agencies Group- 
Manual Camps, Jr., general agedl 
John Hancock, New York City, al 
Charles J. Zimmerman, C.L.U., g& 
eral agent, The Connecticut Mutual 
Chicago. Their acceptance of t 
invitation to join the group has ju 
been announced by Manager Jolt 
Marshall Holcombe, Jr., of the Re 
search Bureau. 
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The State Life of Indiana 





Is a Mutual Legal Reserve Company Founded 1894 
Is in Its Forty-Sixth Year of Dependable Service 
Has Paid $125,000,000 to oe and Benefici- 


aries 
Holds Assets of Over $53,500,000 for Their Benefit. 


Issues Policies on Male and Female Lives, Ages 1 
Day to 65 Years 


Issues Policies with Double Indemnity and Disability 
Benefits 


Issues Juvenile, Educational Fund, and Family Income 
Policies 


Issues Salary Continuance and Retirement Income 
Policies 

Issues Many Other Standard and Up-to-date Policy 
Forms 


Offers Agency Opportunities and Training for Those 
Qualified 





SHORT SHORT STORY 


Free country; 
Private enterprise ; 
Life Insurance; 
Agency system; 
$114,000,000,000 


in force. 
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The STATE LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
Indianapolis, Indiana 
MUTUAL LEGAL RESERVE FOUNDED 1894 























OPPORTUNITIES 
WITH 


A New England Company li- 
censed to transact business in 
Maine, New Hampshire, Ver- 
mont, Massachusetts. Rhode 
Island, Connecticut, Dela- 
ware, District of Columbia, 
Michigan, New Jersey, North 
Carolina, Ohio, Pennsyl- 
vania, South Carolina. 


Our combined Life and Non- 
cancellable Accident con- 
tracts are valuable sales aids. 


Write 
WILLIAM D. HALLER 
Vice-Pres. & Agency Manager 
UNITED LIFE AND ACCIDENT 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
CONCORD, N. H. 








The Home Life Insurance Company 


of America 
PROTECTS THE ENTIRE FAMILY 


Home Life agents are equipped to serve every need for 
life insurance. Modern policies are issued, on both Indus- 
trial and Ordinary plans, from birth to 64 next birthday. 


A policy for every Purse and Purpose 


Basil S. Waish Bernard L. Connor John J. Gallagher 
PRESIDENT SECRETARY TREASURER 


Independence Square Philadelphia, Penna. 
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LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 


**4 Public Servant 
Since 1897” 


Home Office — Jersey City, N. J. 
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T is a matter of utmost importance 


worded in such manner that it is 
clearly understood by the insured ex- 
actly what is obtained on the pay- 
ment of the premiums. 

No good is accomplished where 
policies issued merely form a basis 
for future lawsuits. It is plain that 
the fact of death is probably one of 
the simplest things for which proof 
is available if there are omitted those 
cases of disappearance. 

The disputed questions arise from 
the collateral benefits which are at- 
tached to the ordinary life policy. The 
majority of such questions hinge about 
disability payments and waiver of 
premiums. Unanimity of opinion is 
desirable but apparently impossible of 
attainment. When it comes to adjudi- 
cating the legal effect to be given to 
the words “total” and “permanent,” 
courts find themselves diametrically 
opposed to one another. 

In Ginell v. Prudential Insurance 
Co., 205 A. D. 494, the Appellate Divi- 
sion, by a vote of three to two, had 
affirmed a judgment of the Trial 
Court in favor of the plaintiff who 
was suffering from tuberculosis and 
thereby disabled, as it was claimed, 
with a permanency intended to be 
covered by the policy. 

A vigorous dissenting opinion was 
written based largely upon the proof 
furnished by doctors that a recovery 
would be had, though the exact time 
required for such recovery could not 
be,stated. On appeal to the Court of 
Appeals, the dissenting opinion was 
adopted as the law in the case and 
the complaint dismissed. (237 N. Y. 
554.) 

A similar case was presented in 
Silverstein v. Prudential Co. of Amer- 
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that policies of life insurance be 


V erdict: 


“Permanent” Disability 


ica, 246 A. D. 359. The suit was for 
disability payments allegedly due 
under such provisions in the policy 
and for a waiver of the premiums 
paid under protest. The provisions of 
the policy upon which the plaintiff 
relied were as follows: 


“If the insured shall become 
totally and permanently disabled, 
either physically or mentally, from 
any cause whatsoever, to such an 
extent that he is rendered wholly. 
continuously and permanently un- 
able to engage in any occupation or 
perform any work for any kind of 
compensation of financial value 
during the remainder of his life- 
time, * * * the Company, upon re- 
ceipt of due proof of such disability. 
will * * * pay to the insured the 
monthly income,” etc. * * * “The 
first monthly payment shall be 
made immediately upon receipt by 
the Company of due proof o* such 
disability and subsequent payments 
shall be made on the first day of 
each month thereafter.” 


The policy likewise provided for 
subsequent examinations after the 
proofs of disability had been received 
and other further proof that the state 
of disability actually continued. 

In the plaintiff’s own proof, he 
stated that he expected to be able to 
engage in some work in about a year. 
The proof submitted by physicians 
likewise stated that they believed a 
recovery would be had and that the 
insured would be able to engage in 
some work in approximately one year. 
The claim for disability was rejected 
upon the ground that the permanency 
of the same was not established. The 
Court, in construing said policy and 
reversing judgment for the plaintiff, 
stated as follows: 

“It is evident that the limitations 


of the policy as to disability are not 
to be applied literally, viz., that the 


assured must prove that he is and 
will remain totally and continuously 
disabled, from performing any 
work for any kind of compensation 
of financial value during the re- 
mainder of his life. In the illness 
from which men commonly suffer 
it would indeed be a rare instance 
when proof of such a fact could be 
made. I. would not be reasonable 
to presume that the parties intended 
that the assured should be suffer- 
ing from a sickness of such a char- 
acter that under no possibility he 
could ever recover; because tha: 
would call for proof of a fact that 
ordinarily is not capable of proof, 
And again, the policy itself looks 
forward, by its very terms, to future 
examinations, to recovery, to cessa- 
tion of benefit payments, and to 
the resumption of the premium pay- 
ments. On the other hand, it was 
clearly not intended that the assured 
should prove only a total disabili‘y 
of a transient or temporary nature, 

“It is between these extremes 
that the inten‘ion expressed by the 
policy must be found. It is our 
view that the proof of disability 
must be such to justify a deduction 
(as a matter o° law, when a verdict 
is directed) that the assured will 
never recover; or, if he recover, that 
the time of such recovery is far 
removed into the future, and the 
end of such disability cannot be 
foreseen. The proof submitted by 
the plaintiff prior to September, 
1929,showed that he would recover; 
and that the time within which such 
recovery could be expected was not 
unforeseen, but was measured by 
the term of a year, and this mea- 
surement of time was given both by 
the plaintiff and each of his physi- 
cians. We are unable to hold that 
the plaintiff suffered a permanent 
disability during the period men- 
tioned when under all the proof 
submitted the plaintiff did not show 
or even claim disability for a longer 
period than one vear.” 


3ut recently a similar question was 


again presented to a Trial Court in 
New York. An action was commenced 
to recover payments claimed due 
under conditions of a policy providing 
for such payments if the insured be- 
came totally and permanently dis- 
abled. The particular clause of the 
policy upon which the claim was 
founded is as follows: 


“The company hereby agrees, 
that upon receipt by the company 
at its Home Office in the City of 
New York of due proof * * * that 
the insured has, * become to- 
tally and permanently disabled, as 
the result of bodily injury or dis- 
ease occurring and originating after 
the issuance of said policy sa as to 
be preven’ed thereby from engat- 
ing in any occupation and perform- 
ing any work for compensation or 
profit. and that such disability has 
already continued uninterruptedly 
for a period of at least three 
months, it will, during the continu 
ance of such disability, * * * pay 
to the insured. * * * a monthly in 
come of $10 for each $1,000 of in- 


. 
surance. 


While the policy was in full force, 
plaintiff became ill and physically i® 
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capacitated from doing any work from 
about April 29, 1935, until September 
1, 1936. At that time he returned to 
his occupation. Proof of plaintiff’s dis- 
ability was presented to the company 
on September 11, 1935, and demand 
made for payment of the disability 
benefits and for waiver of the annual 
premium. Both were refused for two 
reasons: (1) No proof of a permanent 
disability had been filed and (2) the 
disability was not permanent within 
the provisions of the policy because 
plaintiff eventually recovered from his 
illness. Proof submitted by the plain- 
tiff was on a form supplied by the 
defendant. The printed 
“How long do you expect 
ability will continue?” 
by the plaintiff and by plaintiff’s phy- 
“Do not know.” The Court 


question 
total dis- 
was answered 


sicians 
stated: 


“Mere total disability gives no 
right of recovery to the insured un- 
less he files proof that he is in addi- 
‘ion permanently disabled.” 


The Court rejected the claim of the 
defendant on the ground that the 
proof submitted did not establish the 
permanent character of the disability. 
In so deciding, it stated as follows: 


“It is true that the proofs of 
claim filed by the plaintiff do not 
affirmatively recite that the disa- 
bility is permanent, but in deter- 
mining the kind 0° proof which an 
assured must submit to an insur- 
ance company we must take into 
consideration the printed forms 
supplied to him and must so in- 
terpre. the questions therein con- 
tained as not to constitute them a 
trap for the unwary and the insur- 
ance policy itself a delusion. It 
may not be contended by any insur- 
ance company that it has been ac- 
cepting premiums without intend- 
ing to give any corresponding bene- 
fit therefore. By the very nature of 
things no one can definitely state 
as a fact that a total disability is 
permanent, if the word ‘permanent’ 
is to be used in the sense of con- 
tinuing forever until deah. When 
the insurance company upon its 
printed form inquired whether the 
total disability was ‘temporary’ or 
‘permanent’ it did not sufficien’ly 
seek information which would as a 
matter of law determine its liability 
under the policy in suit. 

“It may not be questioned ‘hat 
the liability of the defendant only 
matured upon the filing with it of 
a proof of claim showing perma- 
nent disability * * *, but it is the 
opinion of the court that the word 
‘permanent’ as used in the policy of 
insurance must be given a rational 
and reasonable construction, and 
one which would make possible. 
under some circums’ ances, recovery 
thereunder. The de‘endant did not 
insure the plaintiff herein against 
mere temporary or transient or pass- 
ing disability, but it must have in- 
tended to insure the plaintiff against 
a total disability which was more 
than temporary and yet less than 
eternal.” 





Having so stated, the Court pro- 


ceeded to amplify the meaning to be 


attached to the word “permanent”’: 


“This court feels that no insur- 
ance company when accepting pre- 
miums under a policy which in- 
sured against ‘otal and permanent 
disability could possibly intend that 
the word ‘permanent’ be literally 
applied because, as the court in the 
Silverstein case so aptly said: ‘In the 
illness from which men commonly 
suffer, it would be indeed a rare 
instance when proof of such a fact 
could be made.’ 

“If a man says that he has a 
permanent position he is understood 
to mean that he has a _ position 
which is not of a passing or tran- 
sient or (emporary character, that it 
has some degree of permanence or 
continuance, and his use of the 
word ‘permanent’ in that way is a 
proper one. That the word ‘perma- 
nent’ does not always mean con- 
tinuing forever or continuing until 
eterni y has been held in numerous 
cases, 

“When one says that he has a 
permanent residence it does not 
mean that he must continue to live 
there during his lifetime; rather is 
the word used as a converse of the 
word transient or temporary. 


oo 


“That the word ‘permanent’ may 
be used in various ways and, de- 
pending upon its setting in the con- 
text, may have various meanings. 
would seem evident from the ex- 
amples herein cited. The court is 
therefore of the opinion that the 
doctors might properly have as- 
sumed that the word ‘temporary’ as 
used in the proofs of claim meant 
unending or forever or perpetual 
and they therefore very properly 
replied ‘Don’t know’ in answer to 
the question as to whether the disa- 
bility was permanent, assuming the 
word ‘permanent’ to be used in the 
latter sense. 

“This was not equivalent to a 
failure to submit affirmative proof 
of permanency within the meaning 
of that term as defined in the Silver- 
stein case, supra, because the in- 


surer itself failed to ask the ques- 
tion whether the disability was 
either permanent or of such a char- 
acter that the iime within which 
recovery therefrom could be ex- 
pected was far removed into the 
future and the end of such disa- 
bility could not be foreseen. The 
omission of the plaintiff (o file such 
alternative proof may well have 
been caused by the failure of the 
insurance company to ask for the 
alternative information, which fail- 
ure may properly be deemed to 
have caused the doctors in this case 
to answer the printed questions pro- 
pounded by the company in the 

way in which they did.” 

The contention of the defendant that 
mere proof of recovery itself conclu- 
sively established that disability, with- 
in the meaning of the policy, could not 
permanent was rejected. 
The Court did deny a recovery to the 
plaintiff upon the ground that no 
factual proof was in the record, that 
at the time the proof of claim was 
filed, it was shown either that plain- 
tiff’s illness would continue perpetu- 
ally or for such a length of time into 
the future that the end of the dis- 
ability at the time of the filing of such 
proof could not be foreseen. It is 
rather difficult to reconcile the judg- 
ment of the Court with the reasoning 
that it employed. (Rogers v. Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Co., City Court, 
Special Term, Queens County, N. Y. 
Law Journal, March 8, 1937.) 

While the meaning and effect to be 
given to the various provisions of life 
insurance policies may be a matter of 
concern for those entrusted with thé 
legal enforcement of the contracts, 
it does not seem that the questions 
likewise are of such a nature as to 
eall for executive action in order to 
eliminate any possibility of prospec- 
tive applicants for similar policies 
feeling that they are not getting what 
they intended to purchase. 
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Outlining a Business 
Insurance Sale 


One of the many interesting and 
informative sales talks at the recent 
annual convention of the National As- 
sociation of Life Underwriters in 
Philadelphia was delivered by John J. 
Kellam, general agent of the National 
Life of Vermont in Norwalk, Conn. 
He discussed an actual business insur- 
ance case, how the lead was obtained 
and the approach made in the fol- 
lowing manner: 

I have selected an actual business 
insurance case not only because the 
case was a most interesting one and 
taught me a good deal about life in- 
surance, but also because there will 
be many points of academic interest 
to you all. Yet, in giving this case, I 
hope to furnish more than material 
for an academic discussion. I hope to 
show you by illustration of various 
points brought out in this discussion 
that “Service for Profit” is the basic 
principle of my operations. 

It is necessary for me to spend more 
than half of my time in getting probes 
or having fact-finding interviews in 
order to be able to judge to whom to 
give “Service for Profit.” 

In other words, when I go out to see 
a man for the first time, I do not go 
with the idea of selling him life in- 
surance in that interview. My objec- 
tive is usually the same, namely, to 
establish confidence to the point where 
he believes it probable that I will sug- 
gest ideas which will put him in a 
stronger position than before he met 
me. My test of this is whether I get 
all the facts so that I can find out if 
I can really make suggestions that 
will be helpful to him. Also, for my 
own information, I like to know ap- 
proximately what to put on my poten- 





Christmas Clubbers Saved a Million a Day in 1940 


yy is estimated that during Na- 
tional Prosperity Week, start- 
ing December 2, the Christmas 
Clubs of America will distribute 
more than three hundred and 
sixty-five million dollars to mem- 
bers. Nearly five thousand bank- 
ing and savings institutions par- 
ticipate in this year’s payments 
to the thrifty public and while 
the average distribution per 
member will be approximately 
the same as in 1939—a little un- 
der fifty dollars per member—the 
total amount thus saved amounts 
to nearly five per cent in excess 
of last year’s record. 
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tial insurance inventory so that I can 
keep my ratio of averages that deter- 
mine my compensation for the efforts 
spent. 


Completing the Sale on 
First Interview 


Often I am able to get complete con- 
fidence on the first interview, and in 
many cases, arrange for an examina- 
tion at that time so that I will have 
the complete facts as to his picture. 
In other cases where I do not estab- 
lish this complete confidence, or for 
some other reason, I am not able to 
get the complete facts, I am able to 








Members, according to a sur- 
vey by the institutions admin- 
istering the fund, will use these 
very substantial savings in the 
following manner: Christmas 
purchases will take 32.4 per cent; 
permanent savings 26.7 per cent; 
year-end bills 14 per cent; tax- 
es, 9.7 per cent; insurance pre- 
miums, 9.3 per cent; education, 
travel and charity, 4.2 per cent; 
mortgage interest, 2.3 per cent; 
unclassified, 1.4 per cent. 

It is encouraging to note the 
wholesome amount that is sched- 
uled to go to keep existing in- 
surance in force, but more in- 











get sufficient information to find at 
least one point where he is vulnerable. 
This was the situation in the case I 
am discussing today. 

In this client’s case, as a result of 
my probing interview, I discovered the 
first of a series of vulnerable points. 
All of this stock in his company, a 
non-liquid asset, was in reality his 
wife’s or at least he had placed this 
in her name some years previous to 
this time. I was able then to point 
out to him that he should have some 
provision to prevent the distribution 
of this under pressure in the event 
she should predecease him. When he 
admitted he was vulnerable here and 
also by inference, admitted that it was 
possible that he was vulnerable in 
other points, I had my foot in the 
door, but believe me it took a lot of 
perseverance and persistence before I 
got completely in. As a matter of 
fact it was over six months before I 
was able to get another interview with 
him. 






















Establishing Confidence of 
the Client 


An interview was arranged for me 
to drive with him to his office, which 
is about a hundred miles from his 
home and my home. On the drive we 
had an opportunity to become well 
acquainted and during the day which 
I spent with him and his brother who 
is associated with him in business, I 
managed to get all of the facts. Now, 
complete confidence was established. 
































triguing from the viewpoint of 
ambitious personal producers is 
that 26.7 ear-marked for perma 
nent savings. There is only one 
proper place to make those sav 
ings both safe and permanent. 

In the distribution of Christ 
mas Club funds this year, New 
York State leads the other States 
with about $106,000,000; the esti- 
mates for Pennsylvania are 
$38,000,000; for Massachusetts 
$33,000,000; for New Jersey $26 
000,000. New York’s Metropoli- 
tan district will receive about 
$63,000,000. 
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I was also able to make an appoint- 
ment for the following Saturday with 
both of the brothers to be present at 
my office. Before this interview, I 
had arranged to have the Medical Ex- 
aminer near at hand, and after I 
showed the brothers my suggestions 
in this next interview, I was given per- 
mission to call the doctor on the phone 
and tell him to come right down to 
my office te examine them. 

The proposal was based on what they 
wanted to accomplish and the position 
they wanted to be in. Namely, they 
wanted to share the ownership of the 
business which was not set up on an 
equal basis. They wanted the surviv- 
ing brother to own the business and 
to get back any life insurance on his 
own life that had been set up in the 
stock purchase plan. 

The problems from the sales angle 
were over because in the first two in- 
terviews I had accomplished what I 
generally set out to accomplish in the 
first interview, namely, I had estab- 
lished confidence, gotten the facts, and 
found a pressing need for my services, 
and incidentally, for a total of $124,- 
000 ordinary life which was necessary 
to carry out their wishes on the stock 
purchase arrangement, and also to 
furnish the minimum income program 
agreed upon in the event they did not 
live to see their families through. 

Getting back to the facts of the sit- 
uation, how the prospects were when 
we found them, and how they were 
when the job was completed, there are 
many points to be made. 


Business Insurance 
Undeveloped Field 


Another address at the Women’s 
Quarter Million Dollar Round Table 
at the National Life Underwriters 
convention concerned business insur- 
ance. This was delivered by Helen 
Summy of St. Joseph, an agent of the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society of 
New York. The field of business in- 
surance, Miss Summy stated, is un- 
familiar to many women underwriters, 
and yet it is a neglected, undeveloped 
field. She declared that a recent sur- 
vey of 22,000 manufacturing and 
wholesale firms showed that 725 had 
no business insurance whatsoever and 
that out of these 15,800 concerns only 
i,700 reported that they had ever been 
solicited for it. Another survey, by 
McGraw-Hill, showed that of all forms 


of insurance coverage used by busi- 
ness organizations life insurance was 
the least employed. “Doesn’t it seem 
logical,” the speaker asked, “that 
these modern businesses should begin 
to recognize the importance of pro- 
tecting their organizations against the 
greatest possible loss they can sustain 
—the brains of the business?” 

The speaker estimated that there 
were nearly two million small, inde- 
pendently owned businesses without 
insurance protection which constitut- 
ed a field for development. In going 
about approaching them, she said, the 
agent should first know the financial 
status of the business. In the forma- 
tive stage, the whole success of the 
growing enterprise is still in doubt 
and depends upon the lives of one or a 
few men. These should be insured 
for the value of the business. When 
the business has become a going con- 
cern with a surplus to invest, life 
insurance can be used as a replace- 
ment fund for a key man, money for 
stock retirement purposes or for pur- 


chase of a deceased partner’s interest, 





AN 
ANNOUNCEMENT 
OF IMPORTANCE 
TO 
INSURANCE MEN 


Under the new ruling of The 
United States Life Insurance 
Company, insurance men are to 
be underwritten as class “A” 
risks for accident insurance. This 
change amounts to a saving of 
approximately 20% over the 
former class ‘‘B"’ rating. Consult 
your nearest United States Life 
agency for full details. A com- 
plete line of accident, health 
and hospital expense policies is 
available. 
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and at the same time a reserve in cash 
values which are liquid and safe. 
Ultimately, the insurance may serve 
as a reserve for pensioning the in- 
sured as he approaches retirement age 
so that active management may pass 
to younger men. Businesses in a state 
of decline should be avoided as pros- 
pects. 

Before approaching a business, its 
structure should be ascertained. A 
sole proprietorship will usually de- 
cline sharply in value at the death of 
the owner, and life insurance can 
compensate for this shrinkage by 
maintaining the estate at the same 
value it had in the insured’s lifetime. 
Where the business is a partnership, 
insurance can be taken out on the 
lives of the partners and will serve 
to liquidate or reorganize the business 
when a partner dies. Since the So- 
cial Security Act does not cover men 
drawing salaries from a partnership, 
a retirement income plan affords an 
opportunity for a partner to provide 
his own old age pension through the 
same policy which guarantees that his 
wife will receive his share of the busi- 
ness if he dies prematurely. Where 
the business is a close corporation, 
insurance can be taken out against 
the death of a key man, and to re- 
tire the stock held by a stockholder 
in the event of his death, so that 
dividends need not be paid on all of 
the outstanding stock in order to com- 
pensate the dead man’s heirs. 

The most important problem is de- 
termining whom to approach. The 
key man is not likely to acknowledge, 
even to himself, his vital importance 
to the business, but someone in the 
organization will realize it. That per- 
son must be found. 


Natural Prospecting 
Defined 


Edward L. Sweedler defined what 
he terms “natural prospecting”— 
which he said is “synonymous with 
plain everyday horse sense and con- 
sists of careful and attentive notice 
of things happening in your com- 
munity, of changes, advancements and 
promotions. The local newspaper is 
a valuable aid and a great deal of 
information can usually be secured 
over the bridge table, at lunch, on 
the morning train, etc. 

“If you establish confidence,” he 
continued, “people will often open up 
and prove to be more glib and voluble 
than you suppose. Get all the infor- 
mation you can. Ask questions. Get 
old and familiar names, positions, and 
jot these things down. Interrogate 
until you tap the source dry. This is 


’ 9° 


what I call ‘natural prospecting’. 
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Pitot LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
“ — ™ 
GREENSBORO, N. C. 
Non-Participating Regular Annual Premium Rates per $1,000 
Rated Adopted October 1, 1940 
Whole 20- 20- 
Life* End. Pay. Pay.* 20- 30- Life Income Term 10- 
Pref. atAge Pref. End.at Year Year toAge Year 
Age Risk 85 Risk 85 End. End. AtS5 At60 At65 65 Term 
10 =: $15.53 $15.74 $24.40 $24.59 $47.85 $30.02 $27.01 $23.26 $19.20 Conv. 
1 15.77 15.99 2469 24.39 47.89 30.0 27.81 23.88 19.60 to 
12 16.03 16.24 25.00 25.21 47.94 30.13 28.65 2488 20.03 Ane 
13 16.29 16.51 25.32 25.55 47.98 30.19 29.54 25.56 20.49 60 
14 16.56 16.79 25.66 25.89 43.04 30.26 30.43 26.27 20.96 
15 16.86 17.03 26.00 26.25 43.09 30.33 31.43 27.02 21.45 $13.06 $7.72 
16 17.16 17.39 25.36 26.61 43.15 30.49 32.55 27.80 21.93 13.24 7.83 
7 17.47 17.71 26.73 27.00 43.21 30.43 33.68 23.64 2253 13.44 7.92 
18 17.81 18.05 27.12 27.40 43.23 30.57 3487 29.53 23.13 13.63 8.00 
19 18.16 18.40 27.52 27.83 43.34 30.66 33.15 30.47 23.74 13.84 8.07 
20 13,52 18.78 27.94 23.25 43.43 30.75 37.52 31.45 24.49 14.05 8.13 
21 18.90 19.16 28.38 23.70 43.50 30.86 33.93 3252 25.10 14.28 8.18 
22 19.30 19.58 28.82 29.18 43.57 30.98 40.53 33.64 25.93 14.51 8.23 
23 19.73 20.00 29.29 29.65 43.67 31.10 42.19 3483 25.60 14.76 8.28 
24 20.18 20.45 29.78 30.16 43.76 31.23 43.98 36.10 27.43 15.01 8.33 
25 20.63 20.93 30.29 30.68 43.87 31.37 45.90 37.45 23.31 15.23 8.33 
26 21.12 21.43 30.81 31.23 43.98 31.51 47.96 33.90 23.24 15.55 8.42 
27 21.64 21.95 31.36 31.79 49.093 31.66 50.24 49.41 30.23 15.85 8.50 
28 22.18 22.50 31.93 3238 43.21 31.82 52.70 42.09 31.65 16.15 8.57 
29 22.75 23.09 32.51 32.99 49.34 31.99 55.37 43.87 32.75 16.43 8.65 
30 23.35 23.70 33.12 33.63 43.43 32.17 53.21 45.76 33.91 15.82 8.74 
31 23.98 24.35 33.77 34.29 43.64 32.36 61.37 47.82 35.15 17.17 8.85 
32 24.65 25.03 3444 3493 49.82 32.57 64.84 50.03 36.47 17.55 9.03 
33 25.35 25.75 35.13 35.70 50.00 32.81 68.64 652.47 37.99 17.94 9.23 
34 26.09 26.51 35.85 36.45 50.20 33.09 72.72 55.11 39.42 18.36 9.46 
35 26.88 27.33 36.62 37.23 50.43 33.42 77.35 53.00 41.05 18.90 9.75 
36 27.72 28.19 37.41 38.05 50.63 33.80 82.51 61.14 4280 19.25 10.99 
37 23.59 29.09 38.23 33.91 5095 3422 83.27 6453 4169 19.75 10.45 
38 29.52 30.05 39.10 39.81 51.26 3469 9453 63.26 45.73 20.27 10.86 
39 30.51 31.08 40.01 40.75 51.61 35.22 101.83 72.41 48.95 20.82 11.34 
40 31.55 32.15 40.93 41.74 51.99 35.80 110.15 77.01 51.35 21.40 11.88 
4 32.67 33.30 41.98 42.78 5240 36.60 119.73 82.13 51.03 22.01 12.43 
42 33.84 3453 43.04 43.88 52.87 37.49 130.41 87.66 56.95 2266 13.14 
43 35.10 35.83 44.16 45.04 53.38 33.44 143.39 9406 60.17 23.37 13.86 
44 36.44 37.21 45.34 45.25 53.97 39.50 153.81 101.32 63.71 2410 1469 
45 37.86 38.69 45.59 47.55 5462 40.67 176.59 103.58 67.62 2489 15.58 
46 39.36 40.26 47.90 43.91 55.34 41.95 118.70 71.83 25.74 16.58 
47 40.98 41.95 49.31 50.36 56.16 43.35 129.66 76.68 26.63 17.66 
43 42.69 43.75 50.80 51.90 57.04 44.89 142.51 82.09 27.58 18.85 
49 44.52 45.66 5239 53.54 53.03 46.58 157.06 88.21 28.59 20.16 
50 46.49 47.71 54.07 55.28 59.13 43.41 175.35 95.16 29.66 21.59 
51 43.57 49.89 55.96 57.11 60.64 103.10 23.14 
52 50.78 52.23 57.77 59.09 62.30 111.92 24.85 
53 53.14 54.71 59.80 61.19 64.11 122.61 26.69 
54 55.68 57.33 61.98 63.44 66.09 135.26 28.70 
55 53.37 60.23 6431 65.84 63.25 150.44 30.89 
56 61.24 63.23 66.82 68.41 70.61 33.26 
57 64.32 66.54 69.50 71.18 73.21 At Maturity Provides $10 Monthly 35.82 
58 67.60 70.05 72.37 7415 76: Income (Female $9.16) 38.61 
59 71.12 73.81 75.45 77.35 79.16 10 Years Certain and Life 41.62 
6) 74.88 77.86 78.81 80.80 82.55 41.88 
61 78.90 82.21 
62 83.20 86.89 
63 87.81 91.94 
64 92. 97.44 
65 98.05 103.19 
* Minimum policy $2,500. 








Pacific Mutual 

Removal of all restrictions on air 
travel in the United States and ac- 
ceptance of business at standard 
rates, where passengers use the reg- 
ularly established service of passen- 
ger-carrying air lines, has been form- 
ally instituted by Pacific Mutual 
Life Insurance Company. During the 
past four years the company has in 
effect followed this practice, but the 
rules were never before officially 
promulgated. 

The company announcement states: 
“In 1937 the company formulated 


liberal rules governing the acceptance 
of life insurance in connection’ with 
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air travel, although these rules were 
never generally published. Since that 
time aviation has made great ad- 
vances, and it is evident that travel 
by air over the regularly established 
commercial air lines has become in- 
creasingly safe. Therefore it has been 
decided there shall be no restrictions 
on life insurance as to number of 
passenger flights in transport aircraft 
owned by an incorporated carrier and 
operated by a licensed pilot on a reg- 
ular passenger route.” 

Accidental Total Loss Benefits, it 
was announced, would be handled in 
the same manner as larger amounts 
of life insurance. 





Prudential’s New Policies 
and Rates 

The Prudential Insurance Company 

of Newark, N. J., 

ance of three new policies, a Family 


announces the issu- 


Income policy, an Income Endowment 
policy and a Whole Life policy paid-up 
Premium rates for these 
policies found in the 
Ordinary Rate Book. 

The Family Income policy is written 
on the Modified Whole Life Three 


plan and includes with each $1,000 of 


at age 8&5. 


will be new 


face amount of permanent whole life 
insurance a sufficient amount of de- 
creasing term insurance to provide an 
income of $10 a month up to the 
twentieth anniversary of the policy. 
It is written on the 20-year plan only. 
In event of death within the first 
twenty policy years the monthly in- 
come is payable up to the policy's 
twentieth anniversary and the face 
amount is then payable in addition. 
In event of death on or after the 
policy’s twentieth anniversary the 
fact amount of insurance only is pay- 
The minimum face amount of 
insurance written will be $5,000. 
Credit will be allowed in the produe- 
tion records for $2,000 for each $1,000 
of face amount. The purpose of this 
policy is to provide additional tem- 
porary insurance at low rates on 
heads of families with growing chil- 
dren where such additional insurance 
is required until the children become 
self-supporting. The policy — may, 
however, also be used to cover instal- 
ment mortgages in event of death, as 
the discounted value of the income 
payments and of the face amount 
may be made payable in one sum if 
desired. Upon request the benefit in 
event of death by accidental means for 
an amount equal to the amount of 
the permanent whole life insurance 
may be added. The amount of the 
accidental death benefit is payable in 
one sum at the time of death. 

The Income Endowment policy is 
written to provide the insured with 
a lifetime income beginning at age 59, 


able. 
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with payments guaranteed 
for ten years in any event. The face 
amount of $1,200 for 
each $10 of monthly income. If the in- 
sured within the endowment 
period at a time when the cash value 
of the 
the excess of the cash value over the 
face amount would be payable in addi 
tion. These policies take the place of 
the Endowment Continuous Monthly 
Income “Self” policies. They will be 
issued only with a ten-year 
period and no provision has been made 
life 


60 or 65, 
insurance is 
dies 


policy is greater than $1,200 


certain 
to continue the income to the 
beneficiary. 

The Whole Life Paid-up at 85 pol- 
icy replaces the Endowment at Age 
85. It provides permanent whole life 
insurance, with a level premium pay- 
able up to the anniversary of the pol- 
icy on which the insured attains age 
85, nearest birthday. (Premiums pay- 
able for 85 years of the insuring age.) 

All the company’s ordinary policy 
forms have been completely revised. 
The extended insurance which is now 
after 


three 


being provided by concession 


premiums have been paid for 
months, has been made a part of the 
policy. The rate of interest provided 
in the instalment optional settlements 
has been reduced to 2% per cent and 
is now the same as the rate provided 
funds left with the 
company at interest. In policies issued 
at the younger premium 
waiver disability provision does not 


for policyholders’ 
ages the 


become operative until the insured at- 
tains age 15. 

Some changes have been made in 
the non-forfeiture values. The Amer- 
ican Men Table of Mortality with in- 
terest at 3% per cent has been used 
throughout and the full reserve has 
been made available as a surrende: 
value at the end of twenty years and 
thereafter. Minor changes have been 
made in the wording of various pro- 
visions mainly in the interest of 
clarity. Modified Life Three-Twenty 


Policies with the benefit in event of 
death by accidental means have been 
provide 


changed to the accidental 





American Experience 3°% Reserve 





Age Ord. Pay. at65 End. 
10 «$14.31 $23.46 $14.83 $48.48 
11 14.57 23.82 15.12 48.52 
12 14.84 24.19 15.43 48.56 
13 15.12 24.57 15.75 48.61 
14 15.41 2495 16.09 48.65 
15 15.71 25.35 16.44 48.69 
16 16.03 25.76 16.80 48.73 
17 16.35 26.17 17.18 48.77 
18 16.69 26.60 17.58 48.81 
19 17.04 27.03 17.99 48.84 
20 17.40 27.47 18.43 48.88 
21 17.78 2793 18.88 498.91 
22 18.17 28.39 19.36 48.95 
23 18.58 28.86 19.86 48.98 
24 19.01 29.36 20.39 49.02 
25 19.46 29.86 20.95 49.06 
26 19.93 30.39 21.54 49.11 
27 20.43 30.93 22.17 49.17 
28 20.95 31.49 22.84 49.24 
29 21.50 32.08 23.55 49.32 
30 22.09 32.69 2432 49.42 
31 22.70 33.32 25.13 49.54 
32 23.35 33.99 26.00 49.67 
33 24.04 3468 26.89 49.83 
34 24.77 35.41 27.88 50.01 
35 25.53 36.16 28.95 50.21 
36 26.35 36.95 30.10 50.44 
37 27.20 37.77 «31.34 50.71 
38 28.11 38.63 32.67 51.00 
39 29.06 39.52 34.10 651.32 
40 30.07 40.45 35.66 51.69 
41 31.13 41.42 37.34 52.09 
42 32.26 42.43 39.17 52.54 
43 33.44 43.49 41.17 53.03 
44 34.70 4460 43.36 53.58 
45 36.03 45.75 45.75 54.18 
46 37.43 48.97 48.40 54.84 
47 38.91 43.24 51.34 55.56 
43 40.48 49.57 54.35 56.35 
49 42.14 50.98 57.99 57.22 
50 42.99 52.45 53.18 
51 45.74 61.00 59.21 
52 47.71 55.64 60.35 
53 49.79 57.37 61.59 
54 51.99 59.20 62.94 
55 54.33 61.14 64.42 
56 56.80 63.19 66.02 
57 59.43 65.37 67.76 
58 62.21 67.69 69.67 
59 65.17 70.17 71.75 
60 68.31 72.82 74.02 
61 71.64 75.66 76.70 
62 75.19 78.71 79.65 
63 78.97 82.00 82.87 
64 82.98 85.54 86.41 
65 87.27 89.36 90.28 








‘ —" — a —_ _— 
CONNECTICUT GENERAL LIFE INs. Co., 
HARTFORD, CONN. 
Participating and Non-Participating Regular Annual Premium Rates per $1,000 
Rates Adopted November 1, 1940 
PARTICIPATING — NON-PARTICIPATING << 
a Life Life - 
Full 20- ins. to Full 20- Ins.to 5-Yr. 
20- Paid Year Aae65 20- Paid Year Age65 Term 
(Male)* Ord. Pay. at65 End. (Male) t 
$19.57 $11.95 $20.26 $12.42 $44.39 $16.74 
20.07 12.15 20.51 1265 44.43 17.21 
20.58 12.36 20.88 1289 44.46 17.71 
21.12 1258 21.26 13.15 4450 18.23 
21.67 12.81 21.64 13.41 4453 18.78 
22.26 13.05 22.03 13.69 4456 19.34 $7.68 
22.87 13.30 22.43 14.02 44.58 19.93 7.78 
23.51 13.59 2283 14.39 44.60 20.55 7.88 
24.19 13.92 23.25 14.77 4463 21.19 7.99 
24.89 14.27 23.638 15.18 44.66 21.88 8.09 
25.63 1463 2412 15.61 4469 22.60 8.19 
26.41 14.97 2455 16.03 44.70 23.33 8.238 
27.23 15.34 25.00 16.48 44.71 24.10 8.35 
28.09 15.73 25.46 16.96 4473 24.92 8.40 
29.01 16.13 25.93 17.46 44.75 25.79 8.45 
29.97 16.56 26.42 17.99 44.79 26.71 8.49 
30.99 17.01 26.95 1857 4484 27.69 8.53 
32.08 17.50 27.49 19.18 4492 28.74 8.55 
33.15 18.00 28.06 19.83 45.00 29.78 8.59 
34.38 18.54 28.64 20.52 45.10 30.96 8.63 
35.69 19.10 29.25 21.26 45.20 32.22 8.68 
37.08 19.66 29.84 22.01 45.30 33.54 8.74 
38.59 20.25 30.47 22.82 45.42 34.95 8.84 
40.19 20.88 31.12 23.66 45.56 36.45 8.95 
41.91 21.55 31.80 2459 45.72 38.09 9.13 
43.77 22.24 32.49 25.58 45.89 39.83 9.31 
45.77 23.05 33.29 26.71 46.16 41.77 9.54 
47.93 23.89 34.11 27.92 46.45 43.86 9.80 
50.09 24.77 3495 29.22 46.76 45.97 10.10 
52.60 25.69 35.82 30.61 47.10 48.38 10.45 
55.32 26.67 36.74 32.12 47.48 51.02 10.85 
58.29 27.69 37.67 33.75 47.88 53.87 11.30 
61.56 28.75 38.63 35.49 43.31 56.98 11.81 
64.86 29.89 39.64 37.41 48.79 60.16 12.38 
68.75 31.08 40.70 39.51 49.32 63.89 13.00 
73.04 32.35 41.82 41.82 49.91 68.01 13.71 
76.57 33.67 4295 4433 50.52 71.45 14.44 
81.78 35.08 44.14 47.12 51.19 76.41 15.25 
87.20 36.52 45.38 49.99 51.92 81.60 16.15 
93.72 33.08 46.69 53.45 52.73 87.82 17.16 
101.12 39.72 48.06 53.61 9488 18.26 
109.52 41.45 49.51 54.57 102.43 19.53 
119.24 43.29 51.04 55.63 111.82 20.91 
129.04 45.24 52.65 56.78 121.33 22.43 
142.20 47.30 54.35 58.03 134.02 24.09 
156.98 49.49 56.16 59.40 148.35 25.89 
51.80 58.08 60.90 27.85 
54.25 60.12 62.53 30.00 
56.85 62.29 61.32 32.33 
59.62 64.61 66.26 34.86 
62.55 67.09 68.39 37.61 
65.67 69.75 70.71 
68.98 72.59 73.23 
72.51 75.66 75.99 
76.27 78.95 79.00 
80.27 82.50 82.64 


* Provides $10 monthly income for life (120 months certain) 
+ Convertible in 5 years, non-renewable. 








death benefit for the full initial 
amount of insurance. 

Due to the continued trend toward 
lower interest rates it has been con- 
sidered advisable to increase slightly 
the premium rates for Modified Life 
Three, Modified Life Three-Twenty 
and all Single Premium policies. 
Minor adjustments have been made 
in some instances in the premiums 
for policies issued at age ten and 
under, for certain special rating pol- 
icies at the older ages. There has also 
been a slight change in the method 
of calculating premiums for Monthly 


Income policies, the procedure being 
shown in the new Rate Book. 

Joint Life policies, Twenty-Pay- 
ment Life Pure Endowment Addition 
policies and policies providing a con- 
tinuous monthly income to a_ bene- 
ficiary have fallen off to such an ex- 
tent that they are being discontinued 
by the company after Nov. 30, 1940. 

The Instalment Refund Annuity 
(total periodical payments not less 
than purchase price) has been discon- 
tinued. In its place there will be is- 
sued a Life Annuity with a 10-Year 
Guarantee. 
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Financial 


C. A. Craig Tells ALC 
About Interest Rates 


Significant excerpts have already 
been given in The Spectator from the 
presidential address delivered at the 
Chicago convention of the American 
Life Convention by Cornelius A. Craig, 
chairman of the board of the National 
Life & Accident of Nashville, Tenn., 
but that talk was a mine from which 
still other nuggets can be taken. The 
problem which he considered “most 
vital to company welfare ... is that 
of constantly decreasing interest 
rates.” 

In that connection he observed that 
“present net yield on the type of se- 
curities that should go to make up the 
portfolio of a life insurance company 
is hardly enough to mature a large 
percentage of contracts now in force, 
and unfortunately, even with no im- 
provement in current yield on mort- 
gages or on bonds, asset earnings 
must go lower. ... It is regrettably 
true that there are no facts upon 
which an early improvement can be 
predicated.” 

Then as a background for further 
consideration of this problem Mr. 
Craig gave a clarifying résumé of in- 
terest trends, noting first Government 
bonds as shown in a graph prepared 
by Standard Statistics. “Beginning 
with 1919 a yield of 4% per cent is 
shown throughout the first few months. 
At the close of 1919, however, the yield 
had risen to about 4.90. This rise 
continued during 1920, until a yield 
of approximately 5.60 was reached 
beyond the middle of the year. From 
this point the price of Governments 
rose steadily until January, 1928, when 
the market gave a yield of only 3.10 
to 3.20. In June or July, 1931, enother 
break came and continued until Feb- 


BIG CASE 


A Common expression among our agents, “The big- 
gest case I will probably ever negotiate was my 
Republic National Life Agency Contract.” 


Address Agency Inquiries to: 
M. ALLEN ANDERSON, Director of Agencies 
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ruary, 1932, when a high yield of 4.15 
could be realized. Since this date the 
yield trend has been almost constantly 
downward to the present yield of 2.25 
to 2.30 on long-term bonds. On cor- 
porate bonds the trend has been sim- 
ilar to that on Governments... . 

“Interest rates on mortgages, while 
not showing as wide a range, do show 
a constant decline. The yield on high- 
er grade mortgages shows a downward 
range from 6 per cent to 4 per cent, 
many large loans now being made at 
even a lower rate, with the lender 
paying a commission. The trend con- 
tinues downward as the volume of 
money seeking investment continues 
upward. Insurance companies, banks, 
both commercial and savings and trust 
companies, all are diligently seeking 
investments, and most active in the 
search is our own Government, bor- 
rowing with one hand at a low rate 
and lending with the other at a higher 
rate, in competition with those from 
whom it borrows a large part of that 
which it loans.” 


Investment 


Alex Dow Addresses ALC 


Financial Group 

Similarities between the life insur- 
ance and electric utility businesses, 
which provide valuable services for 
the public rather than selling com- 
modities, occupied much of the address 
on “The Outlook for Electric Utility 
Investments,” delivered at the recent 
Financial Section meeting of the 
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American Life Convention at Chicago, 
by Alex Dow, chairman of the execu- 
tive committee of the Detroit Edison 
Co., Detroit, Mich. 

When he turned more particularly 
to his announced subject, Mr. Dow said 
that there are important considera- 
tions beyond the statistical ones for 
any institutional investor examining 
an offering of electric utility securi- 
ties. For instance, the ratio of mort- 
gage debt to junior capital is apparent, 
but the guarantee of the junior capi- 
tal to senior capital is dependent upon 
the character of its holders. Are they 
preferred stockholders who may be 
tempted to consider themselves to be 
creditors if the company some day had 
hard going? Does the proportion of 
common stock approach the optimum 
50 per cent? Do the company’s em- 
ployees consider its common stock a 
good investment for personal savings? 
These are some of the questions to be 
asked. 

Mr. Dow further contended that in- 
stitutional buyers of public utility 
bonds pay too little attention to a cer- 
tain accounting aspect, namely, the 
maintenance policy of the company, 
which is not identical with, but ties 
into, the method of providing for de- 
preciation. Commenting on the present 
trend of regulatory bodies toward in- 
sistence that a larger proportion of 
the investment in public utilities be 
represented by stocks, he said that this 
would make more attractive to life 
insurance companies and other insti- 
tutional investors those utility bonds 
in which they were particularly inter- 
ested. He added that no public utility 
managers would carelessly increase 
the cost of money by substituting a 
6 per cent stock for a 3 per cent bond. 


Legal 
ALC Lawyers Learn About 
Certain Liabilities 

If special circumstances do not call 
for inquiry, no duty rests upon a life 
insurance company to make a special 
search for undisclosed interests and 
possible adverse claims, and the com- 
pany may proceed to pay promptly 
the amount due under the policy to the 


person entitled thereto according to 
its own records, it was stated by 
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Joseph O'Meara, Jr., associate counsel 
of the Western & Southern Life of 
Cincinnati, in discussing the “Liability 
of a Life Insurance Company to Un- 
known Claimants,” before the ALC 
Legal Section, at Chicago recently. 
Mr. O’Meara summarized court de- 
cisions bearing on various aspects of 
the question and said: “The cases are 
to the effect that an insurer is ordi- 
narily under no duty to inquire into 
the capacity of its insured, and a 
transaction respecting his policy en- 
tered into in good faith and without 
notice of the insured’s mental condi- 


tion cannot later be upset either by or- 


on behalf of the insured or by any 
other claimant. And the authorities 
leave no doubt that an insurer dealing 
in good faith with its insured will be 
protected against grounded 
upon prior acts or transactions of the 
insured, of which it had no notice. The 
insurer is likewise protected if, after 


claims 


paying the loan or surrender value to 
an assignee under an assignment abso- 
lute in form, it is claimed by the bene- 
ficiary that the assignment was for 
collateral purposes only.” 

Then Mr. O’Meara introduced an- 
other complication: “Suppose the 
claimant to whom payment is made by 
the insurer in good faith in reliance on 
its own records, is unable to surrender 
the original policy which later turns 
up in the hands of a former beneficiary 
or in the hands of one claiming as 
pledgee or as assignee. Does that make 
a difference?” Authorities, including 
the “Restatement of Contracts,” are 
less agreed on the insurer’s rights and 
obligations under those circumstances, 
Mr. O’Meara indicated. At least, the 
weight of authority appeared to be to 
the effect that no duty rests upon the 
insurer to demand surrender of the 
policy as a condition of payment. 


Management 


J. C. Higdon Talks to ALC 
On Bigger Business 


“Better business to us means bigger 
business—business in sufficient volume 
to produce a satisfactory growth of 
the company,” explained J. C. Higdon, 
Vice-president in charge of sales of 
the Business Men’s Assurance Co. of 
Kansas City, Mo., to the Agency Sec- 
tion of the American Life Convention 
at its recent Chicago meeting. 


“Persistency of business,” he con- 
tinued, “is recognized as being of equal 
importance to volume in influencing 
company growth. Increase in volume 
is not considered as being inconsistent 
with satisfactory persistency. ... On 
the contrary, it has been our experi- 
ence that those conditions which result 
in a large volume of new business also 
encourage a more favorable persis- 
tency rate, and consequently a more 
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IS RIGHT HERE 


KIT SELLING 
is Simplified Selling 


Complete LNL sales kits 
are prepared, ready for use, 
on all popular types of cover- 
age. Compact, usable material 
is gathered on business insur- 
ance, educational insurance, 
5 Star Annuity, Mortgage Re- 
demption Plan, and Salary 
Continuance plans. 


Each of such kits includes: 
A suggested sales talk out- 
line, a simple proposal form, 
visual presentation material, 
suggested direct mail plans, 
and a brief table of necessary 
rates. 


Kits help LNL men sell ef- 
ficiently. 
The 
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rapid increase in total business in 
force.” 

Basing his remarks chiefly on the 
experience of his company, Mr. Higdon 
outlined certain essentials in building 
up the sales volume. These included 
a common understanding throughout 
the organization as to the company’s 
objectives and operating policies, an 
efficient and sales-minded home office 
organization with definite assignment 
of duties, and prompt service in issu- 
ing policies and handling correspon- 
dence. Each lay underwriter should be 
responsible for a limited territory, 
with which he can become familiar. 
The claim department also must be 
sales-conscious. 


Medical 


Metropolitan Life Stats 
View Army Health 


Not only are young Americans go- 
ing into the army practically certain 
to improve in health but in addition 
their gains during military service are 
likely to have a leavening effect upon 
the whole nation, according to infor- 
mation recently assembled and pub- 
lished by the statisticians of the Met- 
ropolitan Life Insurance Co. Many of 
the young soldiers will have, thanks to 
the improved Army diet, more nour- 
ishing and better balanced food than 
they have had before. Physical train- 
ing and examination will both build 
them up and educate them. 

Turning to the more specifically 
medical aspects, it is stated that the 
main health hazards to be encountered 
hy the trainees will be communicable 
diseases, among them mumps, measles 
and other diseases ordinarily charac- 
teristic of childhood. But “they will 
affect a relatively small proportion of 
the men, and specifically those who for 
one reason or another have not ac- 
quired immunity in childhood.” 

Mortality from epidemic cerebro- 
spinal meningitis in the new draft 
Army is expected to be much lower 
than during 1917-1918, because certain 
chemicals of the sulfonamide group 
have proved effective against the dis- 
ease, it was stated. Likewise with the 
respiratory diseases; new and power- 
ful agents have been developed for 
the cure of pneumonia, while vaccines 
have been developed which “bear 
promise of success against an epidemic 
of influenza.” Digestive diseases, also, 
will probably be less harmful than 
during the first World War, partly be- 
cause of advances in methods of 
preservation and _ refrigeration of 
foods. 
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COMPANY HAPPENINGS 

The largest October production in eleven years was 
recorded in October by the Equitable Life of Iowa with 
a paid business total of $5,768,689. This volume repre- 
sented a gain over October, 1939, of $1,089,806, or 23.3 
per cent, and increased the company’s gain for the year 
to date to $3,587,338, or 9.0 per cent. The Des Moines 
Agency, Grady V. Fort, general agent, led all agencies 
for the month with a paid volume of $508,453. This is 
the largest volume of business to be paid for in one 
month by any Equitable of Iowa Agency since February, 
1939. 

Production statistics for ordinary agencies of the Life 
Insurance Company of Virginia continue to reflect the 
upswing of business conditions. Paid-for business and 
increase of insurance in force in October were 84 per 
cent and 304 per cent greater, respectively, than for 
October, 1939. Paid-for business and increase of insur- 
ance in force for 1940’s first ten months were larger than 
for the like period last year by 48 per cent and 92 per 
cent, respectively. 

For the second year, agents of the American Mutual 
Life of Des Moines celebrated October honoring the 
birthday of vice-president John J. Moriarty by prodvcing 
more than $1,000,000 worth of paid-for business in a 
“Moriarty Shamrock Serenade,” company officials an- 
nounced this week. The campaign resulted in the largest 
month’s business of the ycar. It likewise contributed 
toward making the first 10 months of 1940 the best 10 
months the company has had in more than a decade. 

The “Presidential Election” campaign conducted by the 
field force of The Guardian Life of New York in honor 
of President James A. McLain during the month of 
October proved to be one of the most successful ever 
conducted by the Company. With every Guardian pro- 
ducer a candidate for election to the Guardian Electoral 
College, a minimum of 6 lives or $25,000 in volume, was 
set as the requirement to cast one electoral vote. As a 
result of the campaign, a total of 524 electoral votes was 
achieved for President McLain, with more than half of 
the field gaining membership in the Electoral College. 

New issued and paid-for business of the Bankers Life 
of Des Moines for the month of October was $5,216,210, 
which was an increase of 22 per cent over October, 1939. 
Des Moines, Portland, San Antonio, Cedar Rapids, and 
Pittsburgh were the five leading agencies. 

On Tuesday, November 5, the paid-for business of the 
State Mutual Life of Worcester exceeded its paid-for 
production for the whole year 1939, as the company went 
into its 10th consecutive month of gains. For the first 
five days of November, the gain over last November is 
1.5 per cent. 

The new ordinary paid business for the Shenandoah 
Life of Roanoke in October was 142 per cent of the or- 
dinary paid business in the same month of last year. 
For the first ten months of 1940 the new ordinary paid 
business was 152 per cent of the paid business for the 
same period of last year. 

The Mutual Life of New York has extended its cover- 
age to passengers flying in licensed passenger aircraft 
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NAMES 


IN HOME OFFICh 





operated by incorporated American flag passenger car- 
riers on regular routes between established airports in 
the United States and established airports in the West 
Indies and Central and South America. 

The Farm Bureau Life of Columbus has been admitted 
to New York State. The company is operated by the 
Farm Bureau cooperatives and has $40,000,000 insurance 
in force. 

The Raymond J. Wiese of the 


agency Northwestern 














- ASILIVE 


WO sets of notes lie on my desk as I write these lines 
, ee they are notes on a pair of subjects which should 
The first is headed “Million 
Dollars” and the other “Success,” or is there any differ- 
ence? The Million Dollar notation that there 
still remains a batch of data to be printed concerning 
the personnel of the Million Dollar Round Table Club, 
left over from the recent annual convention of the National 
Association of Life Underwriters, while the caption “Suc- 
covers some of the observations offered by Albert 
Gray, assistant secretary of the Prudential Insur- 





be interesting to everyone. 


denotes 


cess” 
E. N. 
ance Company of America, at the regular monthly meet- 
ing of the Life Underwriters Association of the City of 
New York. This talk is reported elsewhere in this issue, 
but I might mention that Mr. Gray was most impressive 
with his daring offer of a short, definite formula for suc- 
cess. It does not embody merely the very popular phrase, 
“Hard Work, Intelligently Performed,” although in most 
cases the successee will probably feel that such has been 
He expressed it in the following 
the secret 
of success of every man who has ever been successful, 
in the fact that he has formed the habit of doing 
things that failures don’t like to men will 
even do an awful lot of hard work in order to avoid doing 
easier tasks which they dislike doing. 


a part of the action. 
sentence: “The common denominator of success- 


lies 


do.” Some 


HE Million Dollar notes were taken from the break- 

fast meeting remarks of Henry G. Mosler, chairman 
of the big producers’ organization and representative of 
the Massachusetts Mutual Life. Inasmuch as _ every 
earnest life insurance salesman intends to some day be 
come a member of that exclusive group, I feel that some 
of the information he passed along should be set down 
here for the permanent record and for the inspiration 
of those who are still striving for the first million. As 
a result of a questionnaire sent to the 151 Life and Qual 
ifying members of the Million Dollar Round Table Club, 
a collection of highly interesting statistics developed from 
the 112 replies received. Only 51 of the club membership, 
incidentally, qualified under the rules last year, while 
15 of the group wrote a million or more for the first time 
during the 1939-40 club year. These new members were: 
Michael Alperin, Mutual Benefit, Boston; Harold L. Barnet, 
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NEWS 


IC 


D THE FIELD 


National of Minneapolis at Chicago was awarded the 
company’s plaque for agency building for the third quar- 
ter of 1940. This is the second time this year the agency 
has won this honor. 

C. Petrus Peterson, general counsel for the Banker’s 
Life of Nebraska, was elected by a large majority to 
serve in the state legislature. He has already served 
three terms. 

The National Industrial Life of Dallas has increased 














By Frank Ellington 














N.W. Mutual, New York; G. N. Bearden, N.E. Mutual, 
Los Angeles; Paul Dobson, N.W. National, Minneapolis; 
0. E. Carlin, John Hancock, Columbus; Wm. T. Earls, 
Conn. Mutual, Chicago; Mrs. Sis Hoffman, Union Central, 
Cincinnati; E. A. Hyman, Mutual N. Y., Baltimore; M. M. 
Kaplan, Mutual N. Y., New York; M. C. Kramer, Union 
Central, Dallas; John T. Moore, Conn. Mutual, New Or- 
leans; John E. Norman, Miami; J. H. Prentiss, Jr., N.E. 
Mutual, Chicago, and Lawrence H. Stern, Penn. Mutual, 
St. Louis. 

HE questionnaire disclosed that the average age of 

the faithful 112 was 45% years and that only fourteen 
of the group remained unmarried, indicating that the ladies 
do not have to take a back seat when it comes to the mat- 
ter of selection and training. The composite star pro- 
ducer had been in the life insurance business for a period 
of eighteen years, although he had remained only 6.6 
years before attaining the million dollar goal. He main- 
tains an insurance estate of $116,666, which should aug- 
ment his Social Security benefits, if the Government ever 
gets around to offering them to him, sufficient to give 
him a comfortable old age. Sixty-one of the group went 
to college, 37 finished high school and fourteen had only 
grade school training, although all are said to be very 
fast in calculating first year commissions and renewal 
income. Twenty eight per cent of the group hold the 
C.L.U. degree. 

a ew 

URPRISINGLY low was the average number of cases 

written by the group for the year, which was only 
538, and this number must be considered in view of the 
fact that many of them exceeded 100 lives while the 
highest number written was 388. This tremendous volume 
of effort was made by Carey Selph, of the Great Southern 
Life, Houston, and the second largest number was writ- 
ten by Oscar E. Carlin, Columbus representative of the 
John Hancock. More than fifty per cent of the group’s 
business came from old policyholders; 34 of the group 
do not set a monthly or annual quota; sixty-four agents 
Were optimistic about business for the next year, 36 look 
for “Fair” conditions and four said times were going to 
be mighty hard. Whereupon a voice from the gallery, be- 
longing to a guy who is scrambling like mad for that 
$200,000 mark, yells: “What do you care?” 


its paid-in capital from $44,000 to $75,000, with a net 
surplus of $75,000, making a policyholders’ surplus of 
$150,000. 

Oliver R. Beckwith, counsel of the Aetna Life of Hart- 
ford, has been appointed chancellor of the Protestant 
Episcopal diocese of Connecticut. 

John F. Maher, special inspector for the Prudential 
of Newark, has just completed forty-five years with the 
company. 

The Virginia Corporation Commission has authorized 
the Shenandoah Life of Roanoke to acquire before De- 
cember 31, 1941, 1,000 additional shares of its own stock. 

The general agents association of Massachusetts Mu- 
tual Life of Springfield will meet in annual conference 
at Hotel Nautilus, Miami Beach, January 8-10. 

Continued gains in new paid life insurance sales are 
recorded by Connecticut Mutual of Hartford in its report 
cf ten months business. Paid sales for the month of 
October amounted to $8,779,278, showing a plus of 12.5 
per cent over the same month in 1939. 

The Matthew J. Lauer Agency, New York, of the Con- 
tinental American Life of Wilmington, leads all Agencies 
for the month of October in volume and premiums, and 
likewise leads all agencies of the company for the year 
to date. 


AGENCY NEWS 


Announcement has been made of the appointment of 
Donald A. Rogers as manager of the life department of 
the Bishop Insurance Agency, Ltd., the agency which 
handles Canada Life affairs in the Hawaiian Islands. 
Mr. Rogers takes up his new duties after serving since 
1938 as Superintendent of Agents there. 

The Shenandoah Life of Roanoke announces the ap- 
pointment of E. Dudley Colhoun and Charles L. Cocke as 
agency supervisors. Mr. Golhoun was formerly district 
manager for the Pan-American Life at Roanoke, while 
Mr. Cocke was formerly a special agent for the North- 
western Mutual. Both of the new supervisors will make 
their headquarters in the home office of the Shenandoah 
Life at Roanoke. 

Jack F. Crofoot has been appointed manager of the 
Connecticut General Life of Hartford’s Washington, D. C. 
office, according to an announcement by F. Hobert Havi- 
land, vice-president in charge of agencies. 

Harold A. Darnell has been named manager of the 
Clarksburg, W. Va., agency of the Ohio State Life. He 
has been associated with the Shenandoah Life of Roanoke 
for the past three years as manager at Clarksburg. 

Lewis E. Gregory, former manager of the Columbus 
agency of the Fidelity Mutual Life of Philadelphia, has 
been appointed supervisor of the Carl Adams agency of 
the Ohio State Life at Cleveland. 

The Fraser agency in New York for the Connecticut 
Mutual of Hartford reports paid-for business for October 
of $654,996, as compared with $561,221 for last October. 

Don C. Carver, recently connected with the Columbus, 
Ohio agency of the Travelers of Hartford, has been ap- 
pointed manager for the Fidelity Mutual of Philadelphia 
in Columbus. 
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ALONG CITY STREETS 


E dropped around the other morning at the Jules 

Anzel agency of the Continental American Life of 
Wilmington, at 60 E. 42d Street, to see Joseph W. Fox, 
who had just been ap- 
pointed agency supervisor. 
Mr. Fox, a dapper young 
man wearing a gay neck- 
tie, received us in his office 
and gave us a few details 
of his career. He was 
educated at CCNY and 
Rutgers in life insurance, 
and became an agent for 
the company in 1938, al- 
though he had been in the 
insurance field since 1921. 
In seven months he quali- 
fied for the Minute Men’s 
Club, which usually takes 
at least a year to achieve, 
and immediately afterward qualified for the Leader’s 
Club, highest attainment for agents in the company. In 
1940 he again qualified for the Minute Men’s Club. Mr. 
Fox resides in Summit, and is active in political and 
lodge affairs. 





Joseph W. Fox 


UST before this column went to press, we went over to the Penn- 

sylvania Hotel to a luncheon meeting of the New York Life 
Underwriters. It was raining again. After an excellent lunch, dur- 
ing which we were entertained with anecdotes by confreres of the 
trade press, we heard a talk by Albert Gray, assistant secretary of 
the Prudential of Newark, on “The Common Denominator of Suc- 
cess." Mr. Gray pointed out that the basic secret of success is 
doing the things that other people don't want to do. He went on to 
say something that struck us as being an extremely penetrating and 
original remark, that “the hardships of failure are easier to bear 
than the hardships of success." Oh well, we never wanted to be o 


success anyway. 


ONDERING whether our number would be called up 

for the draft, we trudged through the rain to see 
Cliff McMillen, general agent for Northwestern Mutual, 
who is located at 347 Madison Avenue. Mr. McMillen, a 
ruddy-faced man of rather stocky build, was made a gen- 
eral agent for the company in 1912, the youngest ever 
appointed at that time or since. He was graduated from 
Wisconsin in 1911 after majoring in economics at that 
University’s School of Commerce, and accepted a position 
as an instructor in the School’s extension division, but 
never taught, because before entering upon his duties he 
was convinced by a friend in life insurance that life insur- 
unce was his career. One year later he was made a 
general agent on the basis of his record. 


N 1917 he entered the army and went with the 335th Infantry, 
attached to the 84th Division, to France, coming back as a cap- 
tain and adjutant of the 166th Infantry Brigade. “Army service,” 
Mr. McMillen said, “need by no means injure a life insurance man's 
career, | made many friends in the army, and sold several million 
dollars of insurance to them after the war. Life insurance is one 
business that war can't interrupt." Draftees please note. In 1919, 
he took charge of the home office general agency at Milwaukee, 
and in 1931 came to New York. He is a past president of the Man- 
agers’ Association. Production for his agency this year is over 30 


per cent ahead of last year’s. 
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ASSOCIATIONS 


The Christmas party to be given by the Chicago Asso. 
ciation of Life Underwriters will be a night of fun and 
good fellowship, it is reported by President William M. 
Houze. The party committee, of which D. Miley Phipps, 
Parsons agency, Mutual Benefit Life, of Newark, is ar. 
ranging for a variety of special entertainment which will 
include a floor show, dancing and cards—and no speakers, 
The Association stages a holiday party each year for 
everyone in the life offices and their families. 

Election as president of the Actuary’s Club of the 
Pacific of Arthur W. Havens, Supervisor of the mathe. 
matical division of Pacific Mutual of Los Angeles, was 
announced following the fall meeting of the Association 
at Del Monte. Mr. Havens has been in charge of the 
programs of the organization during the past year, and 
his election to the presidency followed the established 













procedure. 

The United Services Life of Washington has been ad- 
mitted to membership in the American Life Convention, 
which includes 158 life companies in its membership. 

Meyer Golstein, general agent for Connecticut Mutual 
Life of Hartford in New York, spoke yesterday in New. 
ark on “How To Make a Stock Retirement Presentation.” 
His talk was one of a series sponsored by the Life Under. 
writers’ Association of Northern New Jersey. 

The Dallas Association of Life Underwriters will have 
as their speaker at a luncheon November 22, W. B. Mon- 
roe, New Orleans agent for the Union Central Life of 
Cincinnati, who has paid for more than seven and one- 
half million dollars of life insurance during the nine 
years he has been in the business. 

John A. Ramsay, general agent for the Connecticut 
Mutual of Hartford at Newark, spoke last week before 
a luncheon meeting of the Life Underwriters Association 
of Rochester. 

The Life Agency Supervisors Association of Northem 
New Jersey held a dinner meeting at the Downtown Club, 
Newark, last week. 

The Delaware Association of Life Underwriters has 
mapped out an advertising campaign in Delaware news- 
papers to supplement the series conducted nationally by 
the Institute of Life Insurance. 






























Mu E don’t have any original ideas about recruiting, 

Mr. McMillen said. “A great many people have the 
same ones. But most pe ple don’t practice them, and We 
do.” First, the McMillen agency makes very certain that 
the proposed recruit would be happy in life insurance. 
One good test of his ability would be whether he woul 
be diffident about approaching his friends. Nor does the 
agency go in for high-pressure salesmen who do once 
over sales. Second, the recruit must be able to represett 
the agency attractively. Then he must know the com 
pany well by having passed through a thorough training 
course in company policy. Last, since nothing keeps pee 
ple out of life insurance like the failures in it, his chances 
of success as an agent must be good. 
















HE McMillen agency believes in letting prospects write ther 

own tickets of insurance. What the agent should do is to per 
suade the prospect to give life insurance the emphasis that it de 
serves, and to give it attention now. Most people are sold on the 
idea of life insurance, but few have any immediate intention ot 
acting on that idea. It is the agent's function to present the prob- 
lem in such a light that the prospect will act. 

Jack CHAMBERLAIN 
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COMPANY CHANGES 


The fol’owing Prudential of Newark agents have re- 
cently been promoted to the position of assistant super- 
intendent in their respective districts: Michael V. Ca- 
landra, Buffalo, No. 2; Donald W. Mullin, Elmira; 
Alexander King, Hamilton, O.; H. L. Stout, Muncie, Ind.; 
c. A. Blunt, Kansas City No. 3; and Eugene R. Haag, 
Huntingdon, Pa. 

Harry S. McConachie has been named superintendent 
of agencies of the American Mutual Life of Des Moines. 

The Sentinel Insurance Co. of Des Moines, a mutual 
specializing in accident and health and hospitalization 
insurance, has elected L. M. Peet, vice-president of 
Farmers Union Life of Des Moines, president. J. J. 
Shambaugh, former president of the old Des Moines Life 
& Annuity, has been named secretary-treasurer. 

The appointment of Joseph M. Shoemaker as assistant 
treasurer of the Fidelity Mutual Life of Philadelphia 
was recently approved by the Board of Directors of that 
company at its regular monthly meeting. 

The Connecticut Mutual Life of Hartford announces 
the appointment of Dr. James R. Gudger to its home 
office underwriting staff. Dr. Gudger will serve as as- 
sistant medical director. 


GROUP INSURANCE 


The Chrysler Corp. is to submit to workers in all 
plants an Aetna Life Insurance Co. group plan for hos- 
pitalization insurance. The plan will take effect if ap- 
proved by 75 per cent of the corporation’s 50,000 em- 
ployees. 

The Standard Oil Company of Ohio has adopted a plan 
providing group hospital expense insurance and surgical 
benefits for approximately 3000 employees of the com- 
pany and its subsidiaries. Dependents—the wives and 
children—of 1500 employees also have the benefit of 
hospital expense insurance. The plan, which is under- 
written by the Equitable Life Assurance Society of New 
York, covers employees (and dependents) in the Cleve- 
land general offices and plant and throughout the state 
of Ohio, and in four other states in which the company 
operates. These are Michigan, Indiana, Illinois, and 
Kentucky. 

The Lincoln National Life Insurance Company of Fort 
Wayne has been awarded a Salary Savings franchise on 
the Northern Pacific Railroad and subsidiary lines. The 
contract was closed by Jonas S. Touchstone, well known 
salary savings specialist of the company. Active solicita- 
tion of the Northern Pacific case has been under way for 
some time and more than 22,000 employees of the rail- 
road now have available to them the benefits of the Lin- 
coln National’s salary savings system. 

Over 2300 employees of the Public Service Company of 
Indiana and the Northern Indiana Power Company have 
been insured for approximately 3 million dollars of Group 
life insurance and 2 million dollars of Ordinary life in- 
surance by the John Hancock of Boston through the Dan 
W. Flickinger Agency of Indianapolis. 

McAllister-Schoen Co. of LaGrange, Ill., owner of de- 
partment stores in Berwyn, Hinsdale, and LaGrange, III., 
has secured from the Metropolitan Life group insurance 
Providing more than fifty employees with life insurance 
totaling $31,000, together with sickness and accident, 
hospital expense and surgical operation benefits. 

An optional hospitalization plan, additional to the pen- 
sion and disability plan now under operation, has been 
offered agents and employees of the Western & Southern 
Life of Cincinnati. 


THISWESTERN WORLD 


By W. EUGENE ROESCH 


HE accident and health insurance business held a 

“coming-of-age” party last week! At least that is 
what Paul Clement, president of the Minnesota Commer- 
cial Men’s, called it. He, who is also president of the 
Health & Accident Underwriters Conference, said that 
H & A had been the stepchild of the insurance business 
but was now coming into its own. Reason for the slow 
development—“We insurance men, ourselves, did not 
hold it in sufficiently high esteem.” However, the tide of 
accident and health sales is constantly rising and “half 
the wage earners of the United Staies are insured with 
some form of accident and health coverage.” 

* * * 

N fact, it was quite a party that the lads (no lassies!) 
[ put on in the LaSalle Hotel at Chicago, Nov. 13. I 
mention the date particularly because it was the first 
Accident & Health Executives Dinner and is planned for 
an annual affair. There were more health and accident 
officials on hand than I had seen in one place for many 
years. Welcome novelty, for an insurance dinner, were 
the thick individual planked steaks that gave the boys 
plenty to chew on. Thrice welcome and warmly lauded 
was the guest of honor, Tom Hook, superintendent of 
the personal accident and health division of the Stand- 
ard Accident who has served that company for 46 years. 
As toastmaster, Lawrence K. Farrel, assistant secretary 
of the Metropolitan Life, led off with a tribute to Tom Hook 
—a lead that was followed by an array of speakers who 
were humorous about the business but serious in their 
expressed admiration for Tom Hook’s exemplary career. 

. +& * 
T the speakers table, besides the guest of honor and 
the toastmaster, were Paul Clement and the follow- 
ing: E. H. Ferguson, president of the National Accident 
& Health Association; John F. Lydon, former chairman 
of the governing committee of the Bureau of Personal 
Accident & Healih Underwriters; D. E. Compton, presi- 
dent of the Chicago Accident & Health Association (which 
sponsored the affair) ; Ernest W. Owen, of the Insurance 
Underwriters at Detroit, and long connected with the 
Sun Life of Canada; and Charles Cartwright, editor of 
the National Underwriter, who greeted Tom Hook on 
behalf of the insurance press. General chairman of the 
committee in charge was Harold R. Gordon, executive 
secretary of the Health & Accident Underwriters Con- 
ference, who won deserved plaudits for bringing together 
a galaxy of A & H chiefs from all over the country. 
* *~ *« 
IDE notes—Sam Carroll, vice-president of the Mutual 
Benefit Health & Accident and the United Benefit 
Life of Omaha, being forced to explain the marvels of the 
companies’ new home office to many friends. . . . John 
King, head of the Hooper-Holmes Bureau, recollecting 
incidents throughout his service to insurance, a service 
that covers about half a century... . H. P. Skoglund, 
president of the North American Life & Casualty of 
Minneapolis, being joshed about the machine gun, relic 
of the First World War, that hangs over the mantel in 
his office. Ralph Kastner, associate counsel of the 
American Life Convention, present on a sort of bus- 
man’s holiday from the many recent meetings in the life 
insurance field. . . . Clyde E. Dalrymple, general agent 
at Milwaukee for the Preferred Accident of New York, 
giving a “party after the party.” He, incidentally, is 
also first vice-president of the National Accident & 
Health Association. 
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BUSINESS IN BRIEF 


RESIDENT ROOSEVELT last week, in a move to 
P erniinve the Federal Housing Administration in the 

defense housing program and assure contractors of a 
steady flow of private capital into the building industry, 
increased the outstanding mortgage obligations of the 
FHA to $4,000,000,000, the maximum permitted by law. 
As of Sept. 30 outstanding mortgages insured by the FHA 
totaled $2,814,000,000 almost the ceiling allowed by the 
$3,000,000,000 limit previously installed and so on the ad- 
vice of Federal Loan Administrator Jesse Jones and FHA 
Administrator Stewart McDonald, President Roosevelt 
boosted the limit $1,000,000,000. Applications for mortgage 
insurance have been averaging about $120,000,000 per 
month. According to Mr. Jones the premium charge for 
insuring mortgages is one half of one per cent. From this 
income and a small inspection fee of $3 per thousand, 
expenses of operation are being paid and a very substantial 
insurance fund is being created. This fund at the present 
time amounts to something over $31,000,000. About 75 to 
80 per cent of all new homes now being built in industrial 
areas are being handled by the FHA. 

* * * 

ONGRESS this week will be faced with the question 

of adjournment or taking up a number of provocative 
measures that have been hanging fire for some time. In 
recent weeks Congress has been doing nothing except meet- 
ing and then adjourning for 3-day periods. Republican 
minorities in both Senate and House and a sprinkling of 
Democrats oppose any adjournment at this time because of 
the uncertain state of international affairs. If a recess is 
voted it is expected that Senate action will be taken on the 
nomination of Dr. Harry A. Millis to be a member of the 





NLRB succeeding J. Warren Madden and on Mr. Madden’s 
nomination to be a judge of the U. S. Court of Claims. 
If the adjournment proposal is defeated, among other mat- 
ters the Senate will be faced with are the Walter-Logan 
bill and House approved amendments to the Wagner labor 
relations act. 
ot * * 

HE Association of American Railroads reported last 

week that for the week of Nov. 9, railroads loaded 778,- 
318 cars of freight, a decrease of 2.1 per cent from the 
total for the previous week. Miscellaneous freight, on the 
other hand, registered a gain of 15,260 cars compared with 
a year ago. The decline of last week was moderately less 
than had been expected. 


* * * 


TEEL ingot production in the United States last week 

remained unchanged at 96 per cent, according to the 
Iron Age. The unchanged production rate is due to the 
shutting down of a number of open hearth furnaces for 
repairs. Most of the major companies are at their full 
limit of capacity. Further gains in the industry, it is 
indicated will materialize through increases in production 
at smaller plants. 

* * * 

OMPOSITE average security prices for the weeks 

ended Nov. 9 and Nov. 16, 1940, according to the New 
York Herald Tribune, closed on the New York Stock Ex- 
change as follows: 


Nov. 9 Nov. 16 

Mon. Sat. Mon. Sat. 
70 Industrials ... 136.83 138.02 137.72 136.82 
i ae 21.48 21.96 22.14 21.62 
100 Stocks ..... . 102.23 103.20 103.04 102.26 
ere 88.17 88.87 88.99 88.65 


The Statistician 





The special Modernized Systematic Sav- 
ings Plan featured by the Bankers National 
Life Insurance Company is not only a good 
investment—it’s good business, and every 
dollar YOU invest in it does double duty. 


This Modern Plan has all the advantages of 
low cost ordinary life in event of death .. . 
all the advantages of endowment forms in 
event of survival . . . cash withdrawals with- 
out policy loan interest any time after pay- 
ment of second premium guaranteed 
interest at the rate of 344% on savings. . 
privilege of reducing premiums to ordinary 
life rate at any time without evidence of 
insurability . .. payment of face amount plus 
savings in event of death . . . payment of face 
amount at end of 25 years. 


MONTCLAIR 





: To Have And To Hold 


BANKERS NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY — | 





Have you a difficult prospect who claims 
he can invest the difference between low cost 
and endowment forms and be ahead of the 
game in event of premature death? Have 
you explained the difficulties of saving sums 
regularly . . . of putting new principal and 
earnings to work earning interest at once, of 
avoiding losses over so long a period? 


Tell him that you can do this for him, and 
in the event of death pay his beneficiaries 
both his life insurance and savings accounts. 
Tell him the plan is also available to chil- 
dren ages 1 day to 1414 years for educational 
and protection purposes, with or without 
waiver of premium benefit on the parent. 
Would he be interested? . . . Think it over. 


NEW JERSEY 
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WAY DOWN EAST 


By TOM EAGAN 


AST issue I mentioned the several phases of the New 
York state insurance code which were working hard- 
ship on industrial managers. Since then it has been 
pointed out to me that the ordinary managers and gen- 
eral agents are having just as much trouble as the indus- 
trial manager on the subject of agents’ examinations. 
From all I can gather, the fault lies only with the legis- 
lators who passed the bill and then failed to make pro- 
visions for examiners in the insurance department. In 
other words it is all a matter of budget and at present 
the department, assisted by a group of underwriters and 
some home office representatives, are doing all that is 
possible to iron out the kinks. 
e 
S it now stands there are eight monthly examinations 
A annually. The four months in which no life examina- 
tions are held are given over to other lines of insurance 
for examination. A group of life underwriters, one from 
each upstate city, is cooperating with the department and 
from home offices located in New York City, designated 
volunteers are correcting examination papers. There is 
no credit or glory in this effort and the upstate men are 
paying their own expenses in journeying back and forth 
to Albany. It’s perfectly safe to say that if it were not 
for the volunteers among the life underwriters, the situa- 
tion would result in a bad jam. For the department men 
there is only admiration expressed and the feeling that 
they were let down by pruning committees. 


T Rochester I saw Harry Wright, Conn. General, with 
whom it is always open season for new business. 
Every office visitor is a prospect. Saw Phillip Works, who 
is doing a creditable job for the Penn Mutual in both 
Rochester and Syracuse. Talked with Earl] Lincoln, of 
the Northwestern Mutual, constant over the years. Was 
sorry not to see William Howard, of the Prudential, who 
has retired. In Syracuse I enjoyed a visit with Arthur 
Lewis, of the Mutual Benefit. A splendid chap Art Lewis, 
and you can be assured that whenever he leaves his own 
knitting it’s on behalf of the life underwriters who need 
help at one spot or another. At the Mutual Lfe office I 
found Myron Baxter, returned to personal production, and 
Stanley Fockler, a new manager in charge. I saw Henry 
Wickes of the New England Mutual in whose office I al- 
ways get an inner thrill as I look at an oar hung on the 
wall which is labeled “Yale-Harvard New London Conn. 
June 28th 1900, No. 2.” Beneath the oar is a huge tarpon, 
a trophy from a fishing trip with a classmate, Howard 
Heinze, (57 Varieties). 


N Albany I like to visit with the ever-alert Edward 
| Gettings, of the Northwestern Mutual, and with Mike 
Foley, of the Prudential. It was pleasing to note how 
quickly the feeling over the election died down. By Novem- 
ber 8 it had entirely lost its conversational value. 


Richard B. Moore, field assistant of the life accident 
and group departments of the Hartford branch office 
of the Travelers, Hartford, has resigned to become a con- 
tract agent of the company. 


WEEKLY INVESTMENTS OF LIFE COMPANIES 


Companies reporting: American United, Bankers Life of 
Iowa, Bankers Life Ins. Co. of Neb., Business Men’s As- 
surance, California-Western States Life, Connecticut Gen- 
eral, Connecticut Mutual, Continental American Life, 





Amount Invested | PerCent | Amount Invested Per Cent | Amount Invested | Per Cent | Amount Invested Per Cent 


Franklin Life, General American, Guardian Life of 
America, Life Insurance Co. of Virginia, Lincoln National, 
Mutual Benefit, National L & A, Northwestern Mutual and 
the Phoenix Mutual Life Ins. Co. 











Week Ending to Total Week Ending to Total | Week Ending to Total Week Ending | __ to Total 
October 19 | Investment | October 26 Investment | November 2 Investment | November9 | Investment 
LOANS | ¢ osp.cee 2.19 $ 252.529 1.20 | $ 782,544 | 2.23 | $ 386,582 3.96 
_ nen = CREE WERE | ” 1,870;548 | 15.19 2,414,084 1:61 | 4,301,099 | = 12:23. | «1,738,228 17.81 
a = | > 440.190 17.38 | 2,666,613 12.71 | 5,083,643 | 14.48 2,124,808 21.77 
RAILROAD SECURITIES 119.980 98 61,526 2 | (2,187,426 6.22 | 1,073,623 11.00 
Stocks : | . we 
wae We 119.980 | 98 61,526 .29 | 2,187,426 6.22 1,073,623 11.00 
' | 
| | 
PU 
ss aren eave | 8, 132,976 66.06 | 8,792,228 | 41.91 | 7,617,218 21.67 1,527,539 15.65 
— + 10,000 | 05 | 30.000 -09 8,000 .08 
‘eo " " oe Fi 
— |g 132.976 66.06 8,802,228 41.96 | 7,647,218 21.76 | 1,535,539 15.73 
GOVERNMENT SECURITIES 
ay aay Oe ot . | | 11,603,081 32.72 2,900,000 29.71 
Canadian Bonds............ | 
= ee. 1 eas 926 15.00 | 9,410,482 44.86 | = 7,864,982 22.37 | 976,702 10.00 
Total... 1,846 926 15.00 | 9,410,452 44.86 | 19,368,063 55.09 | 3,876,702 39.71 
| | | 
MI | 
—~ “wees SECURITIES 31.310 | . a 848,028 | 2.41 | 771,000 7.90 
—* beeeeees 71.875 68 5,397 03 | 21,623 | 06 | 379,903 3.89 
Tele ........... eh 36,707 18 sam; lU6Re Ce 1.99 
RECAPIT | | 
Bonds. we ; 10,099, 852 82.04 18,295,516 87.21 30,020,735 | 85.39 | 7,248,864 74.26 
oo teases 71 875 ; 15,397 .08 51,623 | -— 4 387,903 3.97 
a eee 17:38 | 2,686,613 12.71 5,083,643 | 14.48 | 2,124/808 21.77 
Total I 12,311,917 | 100.00 | 20,977,526 | 100.00 | 35,156,001 100.00 | 9,761,575 100.00 
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Protection For Draftees 


PINION appears to be divid- 

ed as to the potential effect 
of the selective service draft on 
the orderly operation of life in- 
surance business and upon future 
production of new business, espe- 
cially in view of the availabil- 
ity of Government administered 
policies up to the amount of 
$10,000, but the interests of both 
policyholder and the company 
are well served by the guarantee 
of the continuance of existing 
insurance in amounts up to $5,- 
000. This measure, in addition 
to serving as a direct contribu- 
tion to the cause of conservation, 
stands as a forthright endorse- 
ment of privately owned life in- 
surance protection and every 
agent should be prepared to ex- 
plain in detail its terms to pros- 
pective draftees and their fami- 
lies. 

In appreciation of this thought, 
the life insurance companies 
have not been remiss in acquaint- 
ing the field forces with details 
of the plan, one of the most 
thorough summaries having been 
prepared by the United States 
Life Insurance Company. Be- 
cause of the importance of this 
phase of the Soldiers and Sailors 
Civil Relief Act, the digest men- 
tioned is reprinted in the follow- 
ing paragraphs: 

The measure provides that 
upon application to the inter- 
ested insurance company, with 
copy thereof forwarded to the 
Veterans Administration, Wash- 
ington, D. C., the United States 
Govt. will protect the premiums 
on insurance policies in a total 
face value, not exceeding $5,000 
on which premiums were paid 
before the date of the legislation 


With The Editors 


or not less than 30 days before 
entry into the military service, 
provided premiums have not been 
due and unpaid for more than 
one year or the outstanding poli- 
cy loan or other indebtedness is 
not 50 per cent or more of the 
cash surrender value of such in- 
surance. 

It is required that every in- 
surance corporation or associa- 
tion to which application has 
been made for the benefits of 
this relief, shall make monthly 
reports showing the names of 
the persons who have applied 
for such benefit and the face 
value of the policies in respect 
of which such benefits have been 
applied for during the preceding 
month; a list so far as practicable 
of the premiums in respect of 
policies entitled to benefits which 
remain unpaid at least 31 days 
after the due date; a list of pre- 
miums which have previously 
been reported as in default but 
which have since been paid by 
the policyholder or someone on 
his behalf. 

The Veterans’ Administration, 
upon computation of these re- 
ports, will deliver to each in- 
surer a certificate in the amount 
of the monthly difference, to be 
held as security for the payment 
of the defaulted premiums with 
interest, which will be payable 
within 60 days after the approval 
of the statement of account. The 
government to indemnify it 
against loss, will have a first lien 
on any policy receiving the bene- 
fits of the law, subject only to 
any lien existing at the time the 
policy became subject to the act. 
In the event of a policy being 
terminated by death, the amount 
of any unpaid premiums, with 
interest at the rate provided for 









in the policy for policy loans, 
shall be deducted from the pro- 
ceeds of the policy and included 
in the next report of the insurer 
as premiums paid. If the in- 
sured does not pay to the insurer 
all past due premiums with in- 
terest within one year after the 
termination of his period of mili- 
tary service, the policy is to 
lapse and the insurer shall be- 
come liable to pay the cash 
surrender value thereof, if any, 
the Veterans Administration as 
aforesaid, having a first lien on 
such cash surrender value. 

At the expiration of one year 
after the date when the law 
ceases to be in force, accounts 
between the government and in- 
surers shall be settled, each in- 
surer being credited with the 
total amount of the certificates 
held and the government credit- 
ed with the amount of the cash 
surrender value of the policies 
lapsed or forfeited, but not in 
any case to a greater amount on 
any policy than the total of the 
unpaid premiums with interest. 

No policy which has not lapsed 
for the non-payment of premium 
before the commencement of the 
period of military service of the 
insured and which has been 
brought within the benefits of 
the law, shall lapse or be for- 
feited for non-payment of pre- 
mium during the period of 
service or during one year 
thereafter. The relief will apply 
only to insurance carried in or- 
ganizations which are required 
by law to maintain a reserve or 
which, if not so required, have 
made or shall make provision for 
collecting a premium from all 
those insured to cover the spe- 
cial war risk of these insured 
persons. 
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